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PREFATORY XOTE. 


The pages which follow are a reprint, with but slight 
alteration, of articles which appeared quarterly in the 
Church ami Synagogue Magazine,* between July 1903 and 
January 1906. They are reprinted not so much because 
considered by their author worthy of reproduction, as in 
order to invite criticism and correction. In the writer’s 
opinion the interesting subject with which the following 
pages deal is one but imperfectly investigated at prese it; 
and it is in the hope that more light may be thrown on he 
vexed and obscure questions connected with it that he has 
been induced to re-issue these articles in their present 
more convenient and accessible form. In the absence, 
for the most part, of historical records, internal evidence 
and the lesults of comparative study of the annals and pre* 
sent customs of other nations,—for instance, of tiose of 
Kurdistan and China,—and kindred sources of informa¬ 
tion have to be brought into request to help towards the 
solution of the points at issue. 

The writer feels that his wcrk is incomplete for an¬ 
other reason also. It would have been his wish to have 
added something more in detail about the Jews of China, 
of Aden, etc. Information regarding the above is meagre, 

• Obtainable from the Rev. the Organizing Secretary, Paroc hial 
Missions to the Jew* at Home and Abroad, A. C. S. OBicc, Vic¬ 
toria, Street, Weatininater, London. 





but is daily being added to. For the present, however, he 
is compelled to offer the pages which follow to the reader 
in their all too unfinished form, hoping only that the objects 
mentioned above may be served by his present effort 

Masagon, Bombay. 

January 190 j. 
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S° dikjnitons in it- ' • -»• or is ; •• •wish race, that it will 

probably occasion small surprise our reaJeis when it is 
staled that mir Indian Empire contains >\<t s«. venteeu thousand 
|>cr*ous professing: tile Jewish faith. \Yh- exactly these are, 
"l»"nw and when they ran*.- to these hi* ires, what is 

th'-ir present rendition, what is being Jo;..- to make known to 
thrni tin* l>os|M*l of our .Lord an I -Saviour Jesm- Christ®-—these 
and similar m<|uiries will form tin* theme of the series of paper* 
whirh, il find will, it is prop<e.«-.l to write, and of whirli the 
j*n-srjit article forms the first aiij introductory instalment. 

Sum.' .*f the Jewish resident- ,»f Jmliaim* Jews of the usual 

luod.-rn tvjir. who have at traded to Imluiii •imres. in 

roinpjinttively recent years, chiefly for purposes of trade tuid 
loitnnerce. Rut two. at any rate, of the Jewish communities 
«<t India, namely, the Jews of the Malabar Coast. soul the 
" Rene-Ismel '* of the Roiuhay Presidency, are. emuifiunities 
of a peculiarly interesting and historic eharaeter, aud rank 
fitly hoside other such strangely unusual Jewish rcmutUJt* a£ the 
Falashas «>f Abyssinia. the Yemenite Jews of Arulua Felix, 
ami the hardy surviving, hut now j»r.rtiully resuscitated handful 
«»t Jews at I\*ai-Fung-Fu. in China. It is well known also 
that Afghanistan has some peculiar ethnological problems, . 
Umrinp upon u possible Israelite origin for certain of it# rite*:*, ’ 
at which it may he possible to glance in the course of these papers. 

* Owing to the length to which these papers grew*, thin last . 
twint was nos dealt with ut this time. . 
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I. 

*; ' THE BIEsK-ISRAEI, OF BOMBAY. 

The Bene-Tsrael of Bombay h>rm a community important 
in their numbers, amounting roughly to some 10,0«>0 souls. 
A rapid change has come over them socially and religiously 
during the passage of the last century, and especially during 
the last fifty years; and the transition is still in progress. X<»t 
only have their manners become moditied, hut their localities 
also have largely shifted. A hundred years ago there would 
luwc been hardly a Bono-Israel to he found resident in Bombav, 
or in any of the larger towns of the Presidency. Though 
occupying a distinctly respectable caste-position amongst their 
neighbours, they were essentially a rural class, scattered amongst 
numerous villages spread over a tract of country to the smith- 
cast of Bombay. A chief occupation among them was that of 
oil-pressing: and perhaps it may occur to my readers that such 
an occupation is not contrary to what we might expect to lind 
amongst a people presumably hailing fr„ m an oil-hearing country 
like PoJoninc. This dninicUTisti^ cw upiui,.,,, ..f lli.-irs «nm»a 
for ili.'in ram,,,ast llmir n,-i l .| l | l , /Hr> i,„f TrU 

Otlmrui raid III,,,' di'sijjiK,,,.,! as Slmnnir 

TrU. or Oiltiirii, U , disliteiiisl, ilS oil mo,| ,vl„, 

ohscn t'd 'Siitiirdnv a- ,|„. ir 1,.,iv-,1;,v. fro,,, M„l„„„adra,s „f ,|» 

sra.m ... i'riday, or f,etM'litin Hindus 

ol '’ i " rTOt 5 """‘ ''“.'•■t llo.rn.ri- ,HI,.,««!, nil-pnWu* 

was „ rl,wf rai..„, and a chara.'l.,,is[i„ amm.^l U,o 

Boim-lsracl. it wa s l, v „„ ||„. ir .. .Many, thru 

t Kspccially llin.lu S..n,mr Tdi. nr .Vonrfna Tim latte- 

uo not yoke their bullocks on Moiulava. J ne iaucr 
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as now, were curtmcii, small fanners, petty shopkeejwns, and 
tnany too, iheu as now were artisans, • •specially eurjienters. 
Occasionally a timber, grain, or grass merchant limy be found, 
amongst them. Apparently in by-gone days it suited them to 
remain in comparative obscurity. As foreigners on an alien 
shore they, perhaps, welcomed retirement from jaditical notice, 
and preferred to escape unpleasant attentions by reumiuing 
unobserved. IYrluip.*> it was that they had no alternative hut 
to remain in rural obscurity. But however that was, under the 
favouring auspices of the British rule all this has changed; and 
the Bene-Israel have of recent years migrated in considerable 
munl*crs into Bombay and iutn other large centres of population 
and communal aetiviiy, >ueh as Poona, Than a. Karachi, 
A.hmcdabad ami Mharwar. In the city of Bomlmy there are 
now some four thousand of these people : and in. Poona nearly a 
thousand, Moreover they are rising fast in the educational 
scale: and, while in Bombay numbers still remain artizans, 
contractors, and the like, otheis plentifully occupy jicostis as 
clerks in various services of government, railways, municipality, 
mercantile companies, aind so forth; while some have risen 
so high as to Ik* doctors, engineers, subordinate judges, and 
representatives of similarly learned professions. While they 
are, however, in this condition of rapid itux, it is still possible 
to go into the ancient haunts of tie.- Bene-Israel in Koukiin 
villages, and to find numbers of them still engaged in their 
former oeeu put ions, agricultural and otherwise; ami in. some of 
the more out-of-the-way viliug-s to find them in a very primitive 
condition of life altogether, whether as regards modes of living 
ideas of clothing, absence «•. rvlb-cmus and secular learning, 
and what not. The primitive oil-mill, with its heavily-weighted 
superstructure nil made to 1>ear down on to a single round-headed 
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pivot revolving in a small chamber or socket formed in the heart 
of a large beam or trunk of a tree, set up vertically in the ground, 
^jay still he seen going its ceaseless round, propelled bv the 
patient bullock, which is blindfolded to prevent its becoming 
giddy in its gyrations within the small eircle allotted to its 
movements. In a few more years this older order of things 
will assuredly have still further passed away. We stand just 
now at the dividing line, occupying a point of advantage in 
our enquiries for linking the past with the future, which cannot 
much longer be ours. Just now we can gather up legends and 
traditions which have come down it may Ik? from remote ages, 
and with, perhaps, Imfc little change, which will, unless now 
recorded, have tended to fade away. We can nl the present 
moment register various practices, rites and customs of the 
be lie-Israel, which perhaps are of nearly immemorial usage 
but which are bound to give way Wfore the progress of new ideas’ 
whether Christian or modcrn-Judnistic. 

An enrlv enterpriser* in this matter of enquiry concerning 
the antiquities and recent condition of the Hcne-Isracl. was the 
well-known and justly renowned Dr. John Wilson, of the Five 
Church of Scotland, for many years the head of that Society's 
Mission and College in Bombay, and closelv associate,l with the 
Bombay Vniversiu. of which lie became the Chancellor. He 
submitted in 1 k:;« S1M<1 ltm ;m {U ,,, um , lf (|r . 

of liombny to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
of winch he was President- ? and afterwards, in 1817, published 
an abridgment of i t j n iris U,ub of «,< /// W ,. t Again, in a 

t Second Vol. pp. 0U7-G78. 
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pa i tip lilt -1 published in IS54. and again in entitled 77 k 

Brae-Imtrf t*f fioi,for t/oir Christian /Vue.ihm,,. 
he ad,led further information regarding them. Besides writing 
about this people. Dr. Wilson did much to umelionite their 

condition by establishing .norms schools for them in many 

villages, and in providing higher education for several, including 
a knowledge of Hebrew, by the establishment of scholarships for 
them at his Society's Insiitmiou in Bombay. Although the 
tirst pioneers ,.f education amongst the Bem*-lsrael had been the 
American (.oiigrcgationa! Mission, which fiad opened some 
sch,mis amongst them as early as in 181*, ami had been followed 
in 182G by the Madras .Jews’ Society, which for some fonr years, 
it is said, had H».i ',dio|ar- in six schools -tarttH! by Mr. Sargo>u, 
a convert'd Jew of (’•tollin, yet it D Dr. Wilson's edueutioruii 
work, started in 1*37. that is mi the lips of every Bcue-1 srael 
of tlie present day in the villages about. Bom Imv Stranger 

say, it is from among Dr. Wilson's old pupils that several 
Bene-Israel are now to lie found who have become pillars of 
revived Judaism amongst their brethren. Much iiifonnatiou 
ulmut the Ib'lie-lsruel of Bututiay has more recently been collected . 
and publish,*,! in various volumes of the JioroUiy (i'azetetr 
(esjtccially in \ «*l. xviii., on JVmna. pp. .'>0l>-.*»3tl ) prepared 
under t!io able editorship of Sir James (,'iuupUdL ami published 
by the Bombay Government. It is fair to say that this account 
is disliked by th»* Bene-Israel themselves* who consider it 
derogatory to their reputation, inasmuch as it describes various 
superstitions and heathenish customs into which they an* said 
to have partially lapsed. A most iuteresting instalment of what 
was intended to he a much larger work nud which might still 
Income so, should circumstances favour its publication, appeared 
some fifteen years ago as a pamphlet uuder the name of .4 
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of the Tit story of Itene-lsrael > tnrl an Appeal for Their Education, 
The writer id Mr.- Haim Samuel Kehimknr, President of the 
Israelite School in Bombay, an ardent and veteran labourer 
for the welfare of his. people. A Ben-Tsrael liimself, he writes 
with tui intimate personal knowledge of the customs and traditions 
of his people, and the only ground for regret is that his treatise 
■is so short, it being, as already stated, hut a fragment of an 
intended work. We shall have occasion in these papers to draw 
largely on the information in its pages. The Jewish Year-llook 
for 1902-3 ami 1904-5, and one of the early volumes of the new 
Jewish Encyclopedia each contain an article on the Bene-Israel 
of Bombay, Beyond the repositories of information mentioned, 
there is little besides that has been written in. English® at first 
hand nlxmt the Bene-Israel community. They themselves possess 
no documentary records of their history. Certain well-defined 
legends or traditions survive amongst them, and certain time- 
honoured customs of the greatest significance are still puncti¬ 
liously kept up amongst most of them. Out of such material 
as this, coupled with the'living fact of the people themselves, 
as they come before us to-day, and with the' additional help 
of such ethnological conclusions as can be drawn from general 
appearance, contour of features, complexion, am! the like, and 
aided by occasional rays of light from the comparison of contem¬ 
porary history, it is that the would-be depicter. of . -ill 1 present 
life and past history of tins remarkable and interesting people 
has to construct his treatise to-dnv. 

rn .’ ln German. Ritter’s Knilumlt. (Baud IV. Erste Abtheil. pp. 

) Abthcd. p._10.S7--Bcrlii,, 1835-30.) ami in Hebrew 
< ' f ayence, may l e consulted. The following 

l ra J ,,v of D'tethUiUel 

Madras, 1832, (in English); Kujht years Asia and Afnca, By B. 
Benjamin II. Hanover. ISoll (in Hebrew); uml the Trants of Solomon. 
boIomon Beinmann of Cochin, edited l.y W. Selmr. Vienna. 
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One noteworthy feature of this community has so far not 
been remarked upon, and must by ini means he omitted. It is 
the prowess of the Bene-Israel, in the mu far distant past, in 
tin* «rt ot soldiery, in the days more especially of (he East 
India Company, many of ihe most valued private soldiers and 
officers of the military service were drawn from this community. 
At the time of tin* Indian Mutiny the Beue-lsruel to a man • 
stood faithful to British rule. The earli.^t information of the 
impending outbreak of the mutiny at Kolhapur was given by 
a Ben-Israelite offieer named Mo-.siji Israel (Vr M Moses Israel./* 
Ben-1 sraelile soldiers as a rule rose high in their reghnouts, 
many becoming lioiM'oinmissioned, and some com missioned 
ofiicers. Among tjie finest specimens of the Ben-Israelite 
community arc still many veteran pensioners, some in receipt 
of special extra allowance*, such as an extra rupee a day as 
possessor ot the Order of British India, or other decomtioua 
for good service and gallantry. But now, unfortunately, soldier¬ 
ing has ceased to have much attraction for the Beue-Israet, 
as the old avenues to distinction in the army are largely closed " 
to them by the modern system of what is kumrn' as "promotion 
In caste returns : which means that a soldier, however meritor¬ 
ious his services, has nevertheless small chance of promotion, 

». . * 4 he following is hia record, as quoted by Mr. Haim Samuel . 
kehtmkar from regiatera of the Her vice:— Mooiajee Israel was ealisted 
on AprU, I M2, lie was promoted to Jemadar oa 1st January, 1853 
aa.l was a Native Adjutant at the time He waa present at the ilatd- 

of Hy.U-aba.1 with the 8th Rcgt. X I.,-medal. He was present at the ~ 
act.onof Kolhapur with 27th Regt. NM.-medal. He is in potion 
of IrC.Uass Order ..f ISrtttalt India. Ou 3l*t July 18,17, ImVac first 
l "!“f! n: ‘ ll " l [ *'* G'c Mutiny to the otlicera ot the 27th Regiment, j».L 
n hue on the ula»ve duty, his mother was killed, aud property to tiie 
value of Ka. , 0(10 plundered by mutineent Was transform! from J2th 
Kegt-.V l.y special sanction, tube appointed Subedor-Major, 17th 
Kegt A.I" mi the *_4th January. ISTd. Is a very meritorious native 
utlicer of excellent character aud abilities.—W. F. Field, Lieutenant 

Adjutant, l:th Regiment. A’./. * 
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mileMS ut tin* snmc tiim; the men of his own «* form a 
considerable proportion in the regiment. Under such n system, 
u minority like the Bene-Israel have scarcely a chance of rising 
high in the service, and as u consequence their zeal f<*r the army 
«lies down. The writer rcmemlwr* an officer of a regiment 
writing to him tu ask if he could not induce some Bemvlsniel 
to join his regiment, as he had formerly had exp -rience of such 
in a previous regiment, nml had found them a particularly useful 
class of men. On handing on the request, however, as desired, 
it failed to arouse , any enthusiasm amongst those for whom 
it was intended. 


. .. y -iw-Israfl” it-,It. ■ •.IT is it. ,111,1 I...IV 

1- i; II' III- mvmtlit.-il ,.,r: Tlii-tv an- tin-,- Invansi- „f ,1,1s 

’ vn " 1,1 I' 0 ' 1 ’ ,,s ,i .’’ tniiTlnsi..n.ii, .iiii-i- tlint i lit-s,. must 

sun-lv It iWmlams t ,„ st T,il,,-„. !-,. r I, ;l] ,^ .., 

" f l’l""K‘itK't"- snJ.U-u Simnizr- nu this ruth.-r f:is.-ina'iu- 
it mav In- m-!l i„ liulil nitr Judu nn-lit a Mill,.- in si,<|„-,„-„ „„ii| 
0, '"-r Ti'iisnli-nitiiiiis ,„a V en hr.n,-l,t ItF-iv us in , 

Ti-rarst- rif ||,.-S,. jmfii-rs. Ct-rtaii- i, is ,1„„. „s r .„., , M . 

ftummmit.v, nl.l.<m B l, ,1,,-ir vi-.-s an- „,„v, i„ ,|, is 
ml,.',- matt,-I-,, lii-t-muiiijr inmlit;-,i. I,i,v,m-.,„s1si.-i„ 1.,- si,,..-,- th.-ir 
"iM.-rv!""i" l,.v Kim.ii.-a,is It,-,, .,hj, w j„ K ,| K . 

".few," it r ,. |ir ,„„. |li am| |iav| . h( i|s 

rt ' s ” l ""' i - v <M»m\ '*>r ....s. „s ,1... „„1 V ,.„ rr ,T, tit I,. 

tlf WHt-tir.. -•ItTm-lsra.-l." This * as w shall 


liar,lit- 1 t,-|| ..nr r.-a.I.-rs, is simi.lv tin- IIshrew ( 

W) f " r ‘' S "' ,S " rl ^l" .•r,ns,l„.s:„uT 1 .Wi,s.-is . . 


, Ulv, rat,slate,1 i„ ,[„■ 01,1 Tt-s, , ■ i , i |,l r .. n UkiA -1 
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these papers, where the similar is nee let! 1* r Is r ,,sc ! 1 throngh.mt 
nrn.l T ,<U,r i« employed. \V C nrSS ti.o 

Hnu-I*rtnl, nalwincurarer the HcVrew\ ' pcl l.-.i+.I-nei to 
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A theory which ha- Imhui put forward by Mr. llaimS. ICeliimkar. 
to account for the adoption of the term. a»d which does 
not -seem a wholly unlikely on**, we give in his owuw.»nis : — 
•*liie Israelites of the Bombay Presidency are lei to believe 
that the name • Ib-ni-Isnud* was adopted by their ancestors 
during the time the Mahomndan jlower prevailed in India, and 
Islamisin was propagated by the sw..nl. Tie- hatred which the 
Mahomalans bear toward- the name “ Veh...,di '* \: .few j, as 
may l«o sivn from the Koran, i> in itself a ground to believe that 
th»‘ir ancestors, for fear of being compelled to renounce their 
religion or -if lo.-ing their lives and property, thought it 
expedient to adopt tie* name less lulled by the followers of 
Mahomed, viz., lieni-lsra-l ( children of Israel ). which served 
l«»th objects- :h<* ret-nrion of ihcir ancient name and faith, 
juhI the preservation o| their lives and property. One duet 
may l*e prominently brought furwanl in eorroboration of the above 
statement. During iIm* reign of Tipp<»» and the prosperity of the , 
East India Company, that is. during the second Mysore AVar 
(Irso-H f ). Sevend Deni-Israel, who had enlisted themselves 
in the service of the Honourable Company, were taken captives 
by Tippoo’s army, and would have l*i*n put to the swarti 
had they declared themselves ‘ VelujoJiiu.’ They wore releas'd 
in consequence of Tippoo’s mother having begged of her Vm 
to spare the lives of the Beui-Isruel so much talked of in the 
Koran, and whom sin; hud never had the opportunity of 
seeing in India. In course of time their descendants made 
it a point to deny that they were “ Yehoodim ” or dews, and 
felt insulted if anyone called them by that name, for a reproachful 
word, as A ufret ( heretic) was sure to follow.” ; ..y . 

Although the above theory, which would account for the 
title - Bene Israel” by the exigencies of certain local cireum- 
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stances, possesses-, as we have already said, much inherent 
reasonableness, it must also be borne in mind that, historically, 
“Bene-Israel” is a much more ancient term than “Jew,” and 
a nmch more comprehensive one: and it may defend upon 
the origin we assign to the Bcne-Jsrael of Bom hay, and the 
date to whielrwe ascribe the separation of their ancestors from 
the main body of their people, as to whellier we consider 
that the term “Jew,* could ever with propriety have been 
applied to this remnant of Israel. 

Wo will now proceed to consider the traditions and legends 
of the Bcnc-Isracl, "mid shim- of their i-hnnii-ifrictiir ..l.scrvum-es, 
“Oil also tho locality of their Indian home, ln-.i-thcr with other 
matters colmwtwl with their obscure past. hut very real preselifc 

• I' 11 *: Leuknds or the I’enk-Isu.vix. 

Hio traditions „f the. Benc-Israel towardimr their arrival 
111 India art' of a sensational tout romantic kiml. S„, m - 
;«ixtmi or eighteen hiinilmi wars am., tln-v sav, tlmir 
anrestors worn wreck, ,1 on India,, sbop-s. - n ' lt ., 
from “ mirth ,to partsTinW cam.- as relil-ves front ]„. r . 
secutio" and political overthrow, hut speedily fottml them- 
selves again involved in disaster ere they reaehed the shores 
on which they hail intended to establish (heir „ew home. 
Only fouiiccn of their nnml.fr—seven men and seven women 
—survived tin- shipwreck, and these were east ashore at a 
village called Xt.wtrt.on, in the el.me proximity of Alil.au-. tin- 
present chief town Of t |,„ Ivolalja Collect,,™,-, and situated 
al.tnt twenty mijes south of lto„.l*y. Here ti.ev 1,fried 


» Hr. Wilson, La„,t. r,/ iWe . y a] j ( p M - 
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the bodies <>f their comrades, »> many as were washed 
ashore. Xear a burying ground 'conitiming some live hundred 
other graves of members of their community, the Bene- 
Israel of to-iluy show two mounds said to contain the remains 
o| their shipwrecked ancestors, males buried in the tumulus 
to the north, and the females in ike one to the south. 

The ulmve cm I*-dies the legend of the Belie-Israel as 
to the mode of their origin on Indian shores. But side 
by side with this, it is necessary to draw attention io 
another ancient legend aileding a different class of Indian 
residents altogether. In one’s intercourse with the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Bombay Konknn and Deccan, aud esjieeially 
with those of the former, one is continually being struck 
by meeting a set of people who by their peculiarly fair 
complexion and usually light grey eyes_ arrest attention. 
These are Cliitpavan Brahmans, u class from whom' flere 
derived the IVshwas or Brahman rulers of Pooim. ^Ther 
now rauk as high as any P rain mi ns: but, history goes 
show that tins position was not gaii^sLla a moment,, 
and That for many a long while they suffered from much 
disqualification in the eyes id strict Brahmans. Some autho¬ 
rities have believeil that these did not enter India by 
land, but by way of the sea: and one of the Purans (the ; 
Sohtfwhi K/tnufl), relates that when Paraslmrum ( pu© of; 
the ineuriiatious of Vishnu V to whom m Hindoo mythology 
is attributed the reclamation *_^r^^esienj b>wlmids~ of.; 
Hindustan from the sea. bad so defiled on account 

of his slaughter of the Kslmtryns, that Brahmans refused 
to perform any purifier'-.-v rites. for him, the-'**''happened’ 
to be cast ou. ; -*»>e sea the’bodies ©f fourteen^ 
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shipwrecked foreigners. Those corpses Paroshurimi nsnscit.it- 
ed, taught them Brahman rites, and made them his. puri- 
ficntorg. For thorn he reclaimed the Konkan, bv inducing 
the sea -to retire for the space of a Low-shot. This bow¬ 
shot, in the hands of the superhuman archer, covered a 
distance of no less than thirty ’mites : and on the 
long strip of territory thirty miles wide thus obtained, Pnrashu- 
rnm settled Ins new-made Brahmans, who, for reasons 
variously assigned, became called . Chitpavan Brahmans. 

Mr. Ilaim Samuel Keliimkar • raises the enquirv 
whether the Chitpavan Brahmans to whom such curious 
lcspmU s-fMcli, and whose cnmitawnccs dUIorontiatc tliom 

from Indian- 1 generally, may not have been of one com* 

mnn stock with the Bene-Israel, some of the latter of 

whom, lie . suggests, may at the time of the shipwreck 

hare Iwn carried to oilier spots on the sln.re „f the 

Konlcan. For yirselves. while fully recognizing the sig„i- 
liemiee of the similarities between the two sets of legends, 
we feel bound to a~k "lietlier it does not seem altogether 
more proimlile tluit in a search after the wonderful which 
is so eonimotl to man, the lScne-Istnel have U-en led 
during process of time to iui|mrt into their own history 

portions Of III, existing tradition of ... rife round 

about them, and thus to appropriate a legend which chiefly 
or wholly pertains to another class of [wople altogether ? 
Hie legend may have been so far founded on fact in that 

. . ns “ ,nl kn,lin K of ,l1 " Hen e-Israel on Indian coasts 

may have been connected with „ shipwreck while they 
were making for parts beyond ; or the tradition may be 

'Ski,-I, of th' //iVm-jr o/Bau-Imtl, p, 2. " 
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wl»iilly fabulous, ami a mm* growth of a^cs. fi was 

forcibly assailed by a correspondent in the Jvtrish Chrou- 
icU of February 21st. J-102: and his contention wan 

Imnlly set at rest by the defence of the popular view 

which appear..! in the issue of the same paper of April 

li'02. 1 hat liie Bcue-Israe! ut certain stages of their eureer 

as a ctiuiiuiuity in India have U*en the victims ,,f credo- ’ 

lny is dear from other facts: for it must have Wen - 

by a distinct reach after the purely marvellous, aud a 
plain mixing of tin* real and true with the wholly fan¬ 
ciful and imaginary, that the Bent:-Israel accustomed them- * 

selves in process of time to an annual pilgrimage to a 

ylluge hi the Konkan w.iere they bad a tradition that -■* 

Elijah the prophet had appeared to them. and hud thence as¬ 
cended to heaven. b> the fair kept attmiuliy tn honour of ' 
this sttp[M)scd event, we shall have occasion to tt*fer again 
hereafter . . , . 

A Possible Clue. ’■ 

W’hsit is apparently more solid fact, aiid .more perti- 
miit in its bearing on the question of the mode of set.- ; v i 
th-inent ot the Bene-Israel on Indian shores, k» 4he ;: city 
cumstance that within alxwtt ten miles of the village uf , 

Nawgaon (»>r “New "Village M as the name signifies ), 1 
which the Bcne-fsruel claim as the spot of their firs(; 
landing and ab^lc in India, is (almost certainly) the Jh 

site of all historic aud very ancient port aud ; v v-F. 'I: 

of foreign ... to which in olden times ships n»ort- 

tsl from distant countries, especially from Egypt and th«’ 

Persian Gulf. I he place possesses a name which by its ‘ - o’ 

peculiar spelling and pronunciation has Jeut itself U> all : e : 
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kinds 6F transformations and modifications' in the hands 
of foreign visitors, Greek, Roman, Arab ami others. 4t 
. is now '.usually, written' *• Cheul ** or. “ Ghuul ’’ locally: 
but. its medial letter being influenced by a nasal, its pro¬ 
nunciation differs considerably from what the spelling of 
the word hy itself would suggest. Its local .pronunciation 
at the present day is ns nearly as possible “ Tsemvul ” or 
“Tsemval.” Inscriptions found in connection with some 
famous Cudhist caves, near Bombay, known ns the Kuu- 
heri Caves, supposed to date A. I). 130, quote the name 
as •* Chomnia,and there seems almost overwhelming evi¬ 
dence to identify the place wilh the “Tiiimlla” or * i Si- 
mulla ” of Ptolemy (A. 1>. loll), and the “ Semullu M of 
the author of the “Prrijdus M-m's Krithnri " (A. I>.247). 
Arabs sailor have since called it ‘•Soiiuur’* or **Jaimur:” 
ami a Chinese traveller, Ilwen Thsang. in A. I). (542, desig¬ 
nates it. “Tehi-Mo-Lo. *’ A Russian traveller in I47U 
(Athanasius Xikitin) calls it “Chivil.” Peering down the 
vistas or tin* ancient past, Cheul can prohahly claim high 
antiquity under the older names Ch«mi>uvnti ami Herat ik- 
shetra, which would carry it hack to Vedic times. Tile 
site of Old Cheul is a mile »r two distant from the 
comparatively recent Portuguese town .if Lower Cheul, or 
Rcvdanda, which in its location has followed the receding 
sea. This in its turn is now hut a site of ruined 

churches and bastions. In t\w present ullage of Rcvdanda 
which stands close to the ruins of the latter, the l»ene_ 
Israel to-dav possess « synagogue. Without venturing to 
pronounce positively on the question, it wotild not In; 

"holly, unreasonable to suppose that the arrival of the 

Ecnolsrael may liavc been in some way connected with 
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the resort \>f rlidr ancestors to this (probable) 'port for 
jiurj«*-**s of merchandize., which may have resulted itltiiualc- 

L in settlements and colonies, and finally in a jverma- 
ueni domicile, voluntary or involuntary, on the part of 
their descendants. We ho|«* later o tl p, discuss this 
hitter question more fully. 

The In m ax Home of the Benk-Isuakl. 

Here, then, in the near neighlsMirhood of what wus ; 
apparently an ancient and once celebrated cmjwiriutu of 
foreign trade, is the spot which the Beue-Israel claim 
as the place of tlieir earliest residence in Indian. Over u 
well-defined tract of country, north, cast, and south of 
this Wality—starting from a point parallel with the north 
of the island of Bombay, extending to a part of the 
coast some sixty wiles south of it. and reaching eastward 
some thirty miles tip to the 1foot of the Suhyadri Ghats 
are found thickly dotted on the maps the villages *fn>m 
which the surnames of the present Rene-Israel arc tttfcea, 
thereby marking them us places of former fixed settlement 
with them. In the time of the Peshwu, and under, the! 
British rule als. up to the year 1*66, much o£ ; "tlm sou¬ 
thern jvirtion of• this, region was comprised under r * 'sub- 
divisit>n of territory known as ' Rajpuri, .* winch hi other* 
words is the ** Rajapur" mentioned in Bnelmnan>i CArf** 5 
Uan n<*«rchrs* Since a survey made iir 18 «« f -this -por- 
tion of the countiy h:i- U*en redistributed, ami now fynus 
part of. the Roha and Mangann talukas ( or aub-divisious ). of 
the Colkvtoiate (or district) of Koluba. The Pen and 
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I'tinwl tahlkus <T 'he mum* district, ,,n 1 1„_. ]Ma „,f ||„. 
Maiigaun Inhibit of 1 lit’ same, together with tin* Xative State 
. of Jimjini. on tin. south, take iti til! the rest ..f the piece 
of eotmtry which we have sjii.keli ..I above as forming the 
Indian home of the lletie-fsntel. Throughout runner, .us vil¬ 
lages ol the same, scattered often hut hy twos and threes 
ill a village, are still to he found a ' large n.in,her of 
betl-Israelite families. In its ..country towns such as 

Aj'hajr, Jlvydau.hi, Ih.ha-Ashtanii, IVn, and I’anveh the 
f.ette-Israel tend, of eottrse, to congregate in larger nmu- 
Id's. Almost in the extreme south of this tract of e,,iin- 
trv. advantageously situate,1 on the .lanjira creek. tv„s ||„. 
sea],ort town ,,r llaj|.tiri. front which one of the leading 
families of the Ih-l.e-lsnieh the Jlnjpnrknrs, take their snr- 
vTt' A l" , "“‘“ei , t representative of this family. 

Id his death in for many years adorned the city of 

of Ih.mhay in tit,- person „f -J|r. .hiscph Kzekicl Knipur- 
har, 4. f„ a gentleman, who from being once a pnpi’l of 
li " ,; " r - ... his learning, lo dis,,'ni¬ 

tron as „ l-cHow of the lion,I, ay fniveisity, and liv his 
many hooks published, to 1.. ornament to his commu¬ 

nity. The town of liujpitri still exists, and is known as 

I kmda-lfatptiri. 1, perhaps gave its ... L „ ,|„. , 1K , fi , t 

•d Ifa.rprm above-mentioned. I,.,-If „f „|,| „ p| at .,. „f i,„p„,.,.. 

mice, it Stands |.„; ,. mile or tw„ fro,,, the mnei, 

more Inmotis seaport and fort of Janiira. which is thought 
hy many to have heel, in former times the Zizcrus or 
.Sigerdis of Strabo and I’|j„y. if s „ # faViiUri|| . 

Imli! '" I''"' 1 “ r ... ", make' for h-aving the 

... al *»#»•* fCitpe l iirtt,,,,,,. ). 
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1 Ii»* Mirii;iim*s iif tin* IVno-Isrstrl have be»*n almost 

invariably |.>rim*a l.y adding tln» sylUb* l.,r ( prmumucid 
to rhyme with "stir") to the names of the villages to 
which at one lime their owners belonged, and signifying 
in effect, "resident of." Thus, the inhabitant of the town 
of liujpuri became known as •• liajjnirkar: ” the resident 
of I’m as IVnkor; " the inhahitatit of Apte as Apte- 
kar, and the like. These surnames are now no longer in 
process of formation, hut are -ter,..typed : and so lieue- 
Isracl are now constantly t„ he found resident in towns 
and villages which their names War no relation : and 
men from which, in eons.sjuene.e perhaps of t heir being 
eompnrattvcly modern places of resort with them, no liene- 
Jsraeiite Hatties are derived. Thus there are now numerous 
liene-lsraei resident „t llonihiiy, Pativel, Chimer, Poona, 
ami I'littna : 1-tit from none ,,f these places is a Bcue- 
Israehte siirmtme derived. Into these j, laces the lleue- 
Israel have brought with them the surnames which they 

have in bygone times obtained in tlte earlier villages of 
their sojourn : and thus a Peukar will lie found in 

Ihmihay, an Aptekar in T'anvel, and the like. Tito writer 

ims 1 .ceil able with the greatest ease to draw up a li t 

of over seventy surnames formed in the way described from 
various villages still known within the limits of tlte tract 

of eotmtry of which locution- lias been made, and is onlv 

withheld from reproducing them here, in the form of a 

footnote, by limitations of space. At the present moment 

the tendency amongst tin- progressive members of the Beui- 
laraelite c'mmunity is to drop these surnames, perhaps be¬ 
cause they ore thought to constitute something of a-wentT 
handicap amongst those who ate anxious to avoid, in their 
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cltons to. "train an tonality ( supposed ,,, l*. p,,, ) lvi ,|, 
tk-ir Jewish brethren elsewhere, any reminders of a qnasi- 
imligennus Indian origin. The bare “Moses' Abraham." 
or “ David TJijall, ” and the like are now preferred to the 
older threefold arrangement which gave (in accordance with 
common Indian usage) first the name of the individual 
next, the name of the father, and thirdly the surname. 
The change is at any rate to be regretted in the interests of 
convemenee. The confusion caused by it is very lunch that which 
might lie expected to occur were Englishmen to drop their sur¬ 
names, and each to content himself with adding to his own 
Christian name, the Christian mime „f ],;* f-,,],,.,. 

- f While nn the subject of names, we had belter treat 

l l,osi ' l, ' s s " n,,l ""' < Hu- .. 

* '»« jhU\» tliiTrf is hardly any Sc-riptnr.il name in 
use amongst Jews elsewhere which is he found 

mnongst the Ih-ne-fstach lint Dr. ... Ins dav 

thongh, , remarkaide that the name dudah amongs, men 
and tin; favonrite Jewish name Ilsther amongst women, 

find I “ k ' ” mli ‘ L '"T" ir! '' s - '"d >'• be 

1: ^ ° f .- .. Beni.. 

j> , , , • -V curious circumstance is 

ohlnI 7 t !^XV t irt! '“”7 . .“ “* a '" Wl . . 

of names. The "follow!,m 

,,f w j,: c i r i r . ' <>X! »i 1 M , lcs, the Hebrew names 

Is r™ " ,,s I-mtK- 

™ .sr/asi ;;ii 
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i»*.h ). Shuuishonji ( Salmon \ Shall until ( Shall um ). These 
In-lianiznl Hebrew iiam-s are among the characteristic* 
which are now being hod aside in increasing degrees by 
rhe 1.cue-Israel : Imt they ai<- vet general amongst thfcte 
in the villages at the pr.-d-m .foy, A mmiber of purely 
Hindu names, mu ('•nielii - at ai’. a!iI d■ iih.'li almost entirely 
■mass.*,dated, it. is said, with ili.iv of Hindu deities, haw 
been in v.-gite amongst both men md women of the Bene- 
Isiiiel, but tire now l-f ng laid aside. Such amongst men 
have U-en Uiilsiji. BU«aji, Buildup Dinluji, Sakuji, Xftthujt, 
Ittuji.® and a nm.iber -u others : and unionist women, 
Ludubai, Akabai, Ibiiahai. Xaimbai, Tlmkubai, Zaitubai, 
Lalkubai. Sonubui. and me i-’Us others. The ter minat ion 
*• Bui it must be e. plained, is out* of respect, cor- 
re-pmidliig -uiiewliat t- .air -Mrs.” or •‘Miss’*; and 
tbi- a!)i\ add.-d nl-o v.ln-n the names an* Scriptural 
ones, K. SipjM.ruhb.ii, Hinahbai. Segtillahbai, Yochebodbai, 
>imliuliliai. Shebabai. Uutltbai. liaiinulibai. Miriamlnii, and 
t lie like. 

I’KI.lUliUf ClsTOMS OK THE l>EXE-l»ft.\EL. 

1 Mu-ini' huitr centuries of practical isolation from others 
of their race, it is not surprising that the B« ne-Isnutl 
slionltl have lapsed into uot only great forgetfuluess of 
the customs of their people, but also into religious iguol 
ranee geueally. Even Hebrew has Imhu forgotten hv them, 
with the exception of one principal. formula. Still the 
darkness of their solitary habitation during the agv« does 
not seem to have l«*eu wholly uubrokeu. Xow and then, 

• Many of tliefin words signify rwlatiocoiiip*, os “ brother, " 
“child,” “£rnu.dM*ii, ” Ac. 


. Monrding in their traditions—the Intier borne nnt hv other in¬ 
dications -’also—it whs . interrupted hr the fitful gl.-inu of 
the nrrivrti of stomp teacher front among tlteil hrptitren 

of oilier regions. By the instrumentality of surh, pertain 

later observances of Judaism seem to have lieen snjterilt- 
(luced upon tvbat were not unlikely much older Hebrew 
rites. In spite, however, of sill'll occasional religious re¬ 
vivals amongst them, the ISvue-Israel when first brought 
undvr the notiee of modem Christian observers, a eenittrv 
more or less ago, had reached a state which hut for a 
few clear .and unmistakable evidences of iln-ir Israelite 
origin, might have made it difficult til identify them ns 
members of the ancient nation dt all. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, up to the time that they emerged out of their long 
seclusion into tin- notice of observers of the present day, 
they had retained eeitain very characteristic tokens of 
tlieir ancestry and faith. For one thing, they had eon- 
tinned to practice circumcision. This would not in itself, 
except for its practice in infancy, have differentiated 

them from JIahomadans. lint they had also retained 
Saturday as their weekly day of solemn observance, gain¬ 
ing Tor themselves, as We have seen,* amongst tlieir neigli- 
l».nrs til,' appellation of “Saturday oilmen" thereby. Again, 
although no scrolls of the law in Hebrew, nor l«>,ks of 
religion of any kind bad survived among them, yet they 
had retained in iiieniov; ihe .S7,e„„, t |,'e 

great Jewish formula, "Hear l> Israel, the l,.,rd our’ Ood 
one J.onl ;” and, for the lack of any other religions 
Form of service, they were wont to use this formula, often 
repeated many times over, on nearly every conceivable re- 
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ligi.ms occasion, whether of fast, festival, birth, marriage 
or lu.rial. Again, they iai retained tbe distinguishing 

Israelite praetiee of wearing the side-locks of the hair 

td their head long, in supposed allusion to l.evit. \i\. 77 : 
indeed from their custom, in eonimou with Mnliomadaos 
“IImts iii 1 mlia £*if sliavinjr tln*ir head, tin* retention 

of these jH-aliN, ’ or love-locks, in front of tin* oars is 
wont 1.1 jrivo tin* ob>crvan<e of tin.* totppo>el precept a 
]M'culiarlv wxuj^crutcd appearance. Once mote, tin* fact 
that those visitor? »iio occasionally appeared ainoji’rst tins- 

Ben.*-f>niel from other Israelite communities sunn' to Imve 
fniind no difticuitr in recognising the claims of the lh*m>- 

I>ra»*l to In* of friio Nniditr origin to he well foiluded.* 
“tin* fai-i that imeiuiimn in hit* nvord** of o*iivcr>uti'>nj 
with tin* ( stalled ) " MarL'* .lcw> of Cochin iu 1*0* 
f'-uinl them n>f|ii/diiil *-f a >■ ction of their lace who 
tin-v stiil had migrated unions *lnr place* to Rajapur 

( > e - n> >a '>l alN.ve. to tin* ira« t f country til! lately 

known a> ilujptiri, in tin- Bomb;., Presidency), ay well 

us C*»c!iit»,f and the fart that tl l Israel them 7 elves 
have handed d'»«n om* consist cut trad >tt of theiu.-vclvet as to 
tlieir Hebrew descent,— all helj** | t . pm doubt as to 

tbeir origin at rest. Moreover, iu the matter of the Uis- 
tiuetion of meats, Mr. Ilaitu 8. Kehinikur jMijnt* out 
Mint aitlioiii'ii oblivious to «|* the liner and more intricate 
practice* of tin* Talmudic Jo«b of to-nlay in eottDecttoti 

• "Although David lUhahi was cooviuced that the Bene- 
Ismcl were the real descendants of the Jews, be wishod to exa- 
mine them further. He therefore gave their women dean and 
unclean fish to be cooked together, but they singled out the 
clean from unclean ones. saying thev never used Hah that had 
neither fin# nor scales.”—Mr. H. a. kehimkars Sketch, page 20. 

t CArij<»a« Rdtarcht*, page 227 (Eleventh Edition). 
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with the separation of dean and unclean, the Jicnc-Israel 
had a rough and ready way of dealing with the inatier 
for themselves. They solved the question of which animals 
exactly were permissible for food, and which were prohibit¬ 
ed, by confining themselves to fowls, sheep and goats, re¬ 
moving only the prescribed sinew in the leg (Gen. xxxii 
83), or otherwise abstaining from eating the hindquarters 
of the animal altogether. They would not kill maimed 
or defective animals, nor eat those which had died of 
themselves or which had been strangled or torn by beasts 
<>F prey. They abstained from Mood and fat. In regard to 
fish they would only eat those which had belli tins and 
scales, it .is said that ytmr-fcfntn, or “swine-eater*\ is 

still their grossest epithet of abuse, The above consider¬ 
ations, apart from such oilier evidetres as complexion, 

contour of countenance, «&c„ to which we may perhaps refer 
later, will 1*c deemed sallicicut, we think, to establish the 
right of the Heno-Israel to claim a true Israelite origin 
and descent, 

CkhT.VIX JitXIIlK.rs OlMEftVAXCE. IX Vnucn, AXnXU.T 
the Ukne-Isi:aei. not ix Common Cm; amonost 
> Jews eesewhkkk. • 

' "r of FntuUm'enfe. 

t util within the last three-quarters of a cenlurv the 

Hi'iii-Ism-I ..... bun, Fmiikimvi,*. ' „„ „ 

uun.lH-r ,.f nTHiuuiiul I, |,. 1K <1!sw , Iltillll ,. d 

by tliom out of dfiVruiwu to tin- n>|i W * B iai.ioi» of „R„l,. r „ 
,,rTO rr ""' Cwliit' and ,-lsonWrr., Mm l„,r« l.«ii uimuis tlu in 
oflalc years, and olio have eolideiiined it as u lion-leu i-li [uae- 
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lice, not to say an idolatrous one. Jneeuse has, of course, never 
been employed by the -.Jews at large since the destruction of 
the .Second Temple. Its use is unknown to Talmudic Jews. 
It is, however, not without significance that amongst the uucieuv 
Jews of Chinn, now represented by the remnant surviving at 
K’ai-Kung-Fu, whose tradition is that their entry into China 
was hv wav of the west (via India.’), there is evidence that 
frankincense was in plentiful use for jmrjtoses of worship. 
Provision was made for burning it in their synagogue at 
1\’a i-Kung-Fu iu a large brazen vase: and there is record, even, 
of incense for use in the said synagogue Iving presented by 
the Emperor (see A'i/eyei’f./a•//<», Art. 4 * China 1 ”). The 

statement sometimes made with regard to the Iteue-Ismel, to 
the elTcet that. their use of frankincense wa> one of the customs 
borrowed hv litem from the Hindus, seems open to conshlvr- 
able doubt. The Hindus do hkhvd employ incense in coii- 
ueetion with their offerings to idols, often iu conjunction with 
camphor: but they are said ordinarily to use the more common 
incense of the country called tlhuft ( a word of Sanseritie origin ), 
whereas the Bene-Israel, like, the Muhoiniulans also, use the 
true incense resin of JJu*ireUiu frimta ), kuowu iu India as 
fob/f'tu ( Arabic, luhttn Hebrew, Irbouak; Sanscrit, tririuiv;) 
>*r as wl (also an'Arabic word).* Whether we have j» tins 
ceremonial use of Incense by the Bene-Israel n vestige of old* 
usages than those now prevailing amongst Talmudic Jews— 
in fact, a survival, as Mr. Haim Kclumkur would urge* of 
religious customs dating Jrmn Mislmuic times>~or whether 
the practice, both hi India and in China, is to be held to be 

[ • Further investigatioo hauls me tc modify what I haul written 
J»cre. Hindu* also will use the foreign mevose in conjunction with 
that locally produced; w*itucaa tiiu use of vdUitti*, or pastiles made 
of «>i. They uiix ad also ordinarily, it is said, with Uknp. J 
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one derived from the contamination of surrounding idolatry, 
is a question which we must ask our kind readers themselves 
to decide, if they are able. 

* V The Xauirite Vmr, " 

Although growing .yearly more uncommon, the sight of a 
- !',on-Israelte la<I with Ions I.air tressed iij) at the buck of his 

-jv.nd, after the manner or a woman’s, is a sijriit which still 
..Vrasionnhv meet the eve. Such a lad lias been tint subject of 
a vow; and imtii ih-jrowjins been paid, a razor will not . I-- 
permi;ted to pass ’bveTlii' iiead. When tlie day nrr, , 

■'I.iel, lad’s parents feel aide to redeem the vow. the hair 
will be shaved off, put into the balances, and be weighed . i.ifisS ' 
silver or gold, according to the nature of the vow (some ..... 
that the lntir ought to be sonked in water first, to inerense 
Its weight), and the money so fortbeoming, which it whs 
tlie custom once to expend in charity, will W given to the 
synagogue funds. Have we here, or have we not, to, example 
of the survival of a Palestinian custom dating hack behind 
1 nhnndic JudaismJ II,„ slmvedoff l„, ir is ,| lr ,„vu intn tIlc 
sea, or mto some river or tank, and is not burned as proscribed 

'I' '['■ '»■ U » “ ™ analogv with much else 

that ,S religions in India, where (he enlndmiti.m of r,-li-ions 
performance continually consists in pr-vipitntiug somethin- 

nit.) the water. It prolntl.lv i< ... ,. n . , 

i • » luce.ihii* to Hindu reverence 

lor the Oranges, uhirh is ’ , 

° ,n H | n»nI\ .supposed to reappear 

!" " ,a “- V rirt ' rs ’ ,i,nks ’ **•* Tl,e practice seems to ],avc 
infected other religions an the Hind,,. Indian Mahonu.d.ns 
(of tiie fem.ni major;,.. ;. tlieir Tahut day of the M.Jmrnm, 
wind tip ,«y a procession t<. the Waterside to immerse 
* S ° me fJl3 “ UV * this. I merely offer the suggestion. ~~ 
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- ..heir representations of the tombs of Hassail and Husain, or 
at least of some portions of them (the part for the whole): 
Hindus have a similar procession p> immerse the cm then' 
images of their god Hanpiui at the dose of the liiiuedt 
Chaturthi festival: and east the as lies „f their cremated dead 
into some river or tank, &v: And the IVnc-Ismcl would 
seem perhaps not to have Wen behind the ways of the countiy 
in this their substitute for huruing the hair of the Nuzarite.* 

“Mr. Haim S. Kehimkar describes the vows of the Bene-Israel 

ful/nlu "hv fh' °" a Wer * «**”*}* , ‘ uul * J>y "-omen, hut where either 
fulfilled b> their parents or husUmi*. A vow was sometimes made 
7 a woman who had no male issue. In the eveut of her getting a son 
she generally kept Imn A r»:o\ i. r., there Mould lie no rator upon his 
head for six or seven years. After the child became six or seven 
v ears old. lie was led in procession, and brought home again, when 
, lt . ead waa “haveil and weighed againit gold or silver (according 
,L ‘-‘ V(JW made by the woman), which was given in charity 
ihr r "V eU l ° lhe , B ' Ma 8"K ut *- The shaved hair was 

thrown ft* the sea and no* burnt as stated, Numbers V L 
18. A feas; was given in the eix-uing in the following man¬ 
ner: After the incited party came iu. a i/hmrj white towel or 
ah ? et spread on the tlooi, whe: «.f> a dish containing 
Mnhdn, five pieces of unleavened bread made o.- rice flour Iwsmeared 
with sweets, twigs of Suhja, and five pi eves ol -. U ;.tu »*v W - 0 f * 
goat, was placed. Another dish eonPun.r.g cakes >a w?s.»i e n jScr 
fried in oil, and wafers of unleavened l»rt«c jrtud in oil \,.»l 
livers and gizzards of as many fowls m*v have been killed 
the occasion, was also placed there. The lii-.'- also contained * ■ ■]** 

,1 r m «i. 0r i ° tht T 1 T or * ** f “'id several other 

plates filled with all sorts of fru.o; w re kept upon ta* shite 
over which they said Kirlynth Slum t . wut a dozen times. Xowad.T. 
f aytttvlrkha, ». e.. the verses of said after • s^w 

repeated. After the ceremony was over, a hand,- .1 of 
with ft twig of Suhja anil a' piece oi each of tus: articles kept 
dish and iu 'he plates, were taken by the man > ho officiated as 
priest in his own hands, and before presenting theje to the lady 
tvho had made the vow he asked her what had caused her to make 
the vow. Or. her giving the reason, she was told that cfce was free 
from her vow, and the Moljd/i Mas given to hfr. The artk les ic 
the dish and plates were distributed among the party, exempt the 
pieces of liver ami gizzard, ns well as the five pieces of cat es and 
wafers, which were kept by the officiating priest for himself, while 
the guests were served with the feast. This reminds us of the 
Aazante oficring mentioned in Numb. vL 14, except that the Bene- 
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C*e ~uucl ■ 'if Sitbjti, Mtth'i \ ■: .•(/*■• ' . . .i f. 

How fnr-ii.o ji-.-ne-Vr..,! hr.v- Hen ns uf tin* Indian 

Mnlioinadtwis; lmw far'..MahVinsulait practices in India and else- 
/where owe their origin *-• the familiarity of Mahomad with 
Jewish custom* mul* =*1? oo'r. e'. rings from them: how fur U»th 
Mahomndmi and Ben-Israelite religious practices have been 
inffuenced innd-m-al Filed in India hv the prevailing Hinduism 
amnstd' te.o;. a: d imv-- far the present clumicteristic obser¬ 
vances of the Bene-lsrtmL date hack in their origin behind .both 
MahomuJumsin ralyuidie Judaism, are all open questions, 
and we nm-• die most part leave our readers to form their 
own eniwhoJo:. regard u«r diem. Wo ran hut ourselves 
describe tilings n*. they tneet our eve. 

Svhju is a fragrant herb, somewhat resendding mint, 
used in a variety of ways for dilTereni religious purposes bv 
the Bone-Israel. Likewise, it is so used hv the Indian 
Mahon unions. Its botanical name is On/w tint ftounn rrl 
lasii )It is allied in genus to the TnM. or sacrerl plant 
of lb.. Hindus ('“holy basil’’— 0'i/tuiim of which 

it is a larger variety. In its frequency and variety of use 
amongst the Jlene-lsrael it reminds us of the place occupied 
by the hy*mp in the Israelite offerings of the Mosaic law. This 
latter much-debuted herb (the liyssoj.). though by many 
now heliHed to be ideiitieal with the caper, was by older 
authorities believed 1 o have been a mint or a marjoram, a 

not . sacrifice a lamb, goat or fowl as a burnt-offering, which 
thS.« M* i° U l n ° t he <l ? ne wl , thout their own dominion. All the 
and “the"‘Lv e, tV.n refNiretl 0, ‘i t ,e 1 °. cuasi,)n were eate « on that day 
‘ e d ?y I’“hiow mg ami nothing was left for the third, us 
TnentKfiicd m .Lev. vu 1 .16, 17. Vows were also made for the recovery 
,U ’ ° r for ..» l ttmg out of dill lenities, and wera 
- m a liiunlar manner. —fiLthh. Pages It, 12. 
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fragrant herb t<» wliicli tin 1 Suhjit would most strictIv c»rrt*s- 
jiond. Some have suggested to the writer that the Subja mav 
have to do with the Use more recently made by the Jews of 
the myrtle (Nohom. viii. lo.) T)»e Jews have a form of 
blessing upon h'xu,„i,u •• s\U‘«-l M-ents," i*hhe b'muu'm, sweet 
herbs, iVc. 1 he Lieu-Israelite use of Snbju, however, seems 

to point to ..thing more distinctly used in offerings, like 

the hyssop of old. rather than to a in thing s*» • H-eustouallv 

used as the myrtle (use../., at the Kens' of Tabernacles 
amongst Jews now ). 

Muf/tJ't, :•» a eakr ( m tin' ease ot the l*em-Israel, n.-naUv u 
rice-bread ) made up will, milk, mobiles, butter, «fce. 
11a "old is IVrsiati. it especially describe* in J ulia the above 
confect ion as offered at the shrine ..f a Mabo mduu J J ir (or 
saint). Figuratively it i> used ..f anything much crushed or 
squeezed, and t-, make M<th\la of in, opponent uutv mean to 
pottime] him int.. a mummy ( MuUwrth 5 Muliiht holds 
a eoiispiettoits place in the old Bcu-lsractil. ceremonies, an 
they now come to light. Whether wc have ij it a vo»tige «,f 
tin- aueient Mosaic meal offerings is only a thought which 
wo suggest to the consideration of ..ur readers. 

it fir aud i lie <jl: ;>,»!* of furl*, brought and offered 
after being cooked. to the officiant, form another prominent 
eleiue|,t in the religious rites „f tlu* Bene-Israel. 4L must 
be remembered that, lit ile. if any, other ffe*b than that of 
goats* and fowls i> partaken ».f bv the Bone-lsnud. 

Beef they have ahstainml from, d«. duless out of defereuce 
to the state of Hindu feeling around them. We may rem embe r 

* (.louts maybe taken to include sliscp, which, however, an sot 
bo common a* the former. 
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tliat in accordance 'with Exod. xxix. 13, 22, arul Lev. iii. 4, 
lU, i,», “tht* rani lint is vjmn the liver*’ was one -of the 
l ,nr ^ of the animal pceuliarl dedicated to God. The LXX. 
tm«*.o*he>-ii,.lers •• y «»/Wc *■««• for “caul upon the liver,” 

UK tlmngli tiny Miinrnl nn aetnal part of tliu liver to lie 
olferi-.l. It is, peril,ip.i, more ptolial.le that tlie rite lias some 
entirely ili'rerent derivation, I,ein.it [loisildy, ns we have hinted 
m ease of the Militia, an adaptation of the law or the mrat- 
■offerinj-. the parts offered liein.it, |n-rhaps, eonshlered elioiee, 
and tqiiesi ntinjt, l»-rha)«, also, a pro),onion of the animal 
slain within t’e ),ower of the offerer to give, and ..donate 
to the oceaninu. The writer has been unable to trace any 
praetiee anahi,irons to the nlmve amotipt either llindns or 
Mahoinadans, so that it is difliei.lt to see whence i. could 
have been borrowed.* 

1 h<‘ Cup nj 

The revival of Svnaitoeo.s, svnngoftm-worship amonest 

the llene-Israel is : ihlng • f leu ..entnry and a 

half old. The J.-aish l.mirgy which they use is that or the 
hepllaldini, and those perhaps are litjh, who s„p,.,se that 
when the ilene-Israel re-inanitnraled their svnaitogne sendees 

they adopted f„ r ns,. .. which were eerrent at the time 

amnnits, the dews of CVhin.f A ..form of praver-l.s.k 

winoh they use in the .Synagogue !s „„„ |ml , Iis|lt q ... 

horn, and entitlol “ Prayers for ihe Mon,I,” (r,,,.MU 

of a'desire TtK STS »"* 

time of a„eh offerings, tl, 0 )«.rtioM rere °cd fw the 
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//.lio /es/, ). One or two pnuliees whieh are in vogue amongst 
the livne-f-niel in their Symig.igues ns-ni t„ eall for someii hat 
siu-eial noli,,.. One of them is , t„ »,|,.pi i|„. notm-iielatiire 
of Hr. Wilson t) the •• Cup of l.lessina": the other is the 
“ Kiss of peace.*’ 

The “Cup of Blessing” is, perhaps. but a performance of 
the HaUlalah enacted in the Synagogue, with the addition 
that all present partake ..f the emteuts u f the cup. Our 
readers perhaps will hardly require to U■ told that the Hab- 
dalah is the name of a ceremony whereby a separation is 
placed between times that are sacred, and those that are 
ordinary—hetween, a Sabbath and week-slay, or between 

a festival and an ordinary day. The word JluMuluh itself 
means “separation” or “distinction.” It is jwrfonned both 
itt the Synagogue and in the home. It was perhaps realized 
anionic the ilent*-Israel that the number of literate pt*r- 
tsms l*eing few umoincst them, this ceremony would not be 
adequately perlonned indies done in the 4Synagoguc oulv. 
The ceremony, as it meets th*- eye of the onlooker, i» coo- 
dueted as follows:—A cup of wine (usually only juices, ex¬ 
pressed front raisins for the purpose) is put into;tins hands 
° r t,UJ < 'l"t:uu or reader. He pronounces a blessing over it ' 
ami partakes of it. Some nf the wine thus blessed is poured 
into a large vessel full of similar wine, of which the cofcare-.:: 
icathnt at large is now to partake. The Sexton (Shauuttk J 
with his attendant now passes with the large vessel round 
the Synagogue, and, using two little silver cups, out* of 
w hich he fills while the other is being emptied, gives to «»eh 
worshipper his portion. Whether any other explanation cau/ 

+ Land* qf the BtUe Vol. U. pp. 672 and 674. , • V' 1 
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be given of ibis ceremony tlian its being a modiilniti... 

Habihlah, we will ask our intelligent readers to consider. 

Th e Ki*x o f Peace. 

Tins custom is more difficult tban tlm for.. t.. eonnwi 

with any generally prevailing ptaeliec of tin' .lews elsewln iv. 

et it is evidently so much one with Ibe kiss of pence 
known' amongst the early Christians, that one cannot but’ 
suppose that there is some community of origin between the 
two, could it be exactly traced, ft is, of course, n..t difficult 
to believe in the possibility of the- practice having 
handed down amongst the lleue-fsrael, and having been 
Without break used by them occasions __uf their meeting 
together at circumcisions, and for such other communal m.jet" 
tngs as they may have kept up amongst themselves from 
the first, ft is performed as follows:—Emanating from the 
chief minister, who bestows it „n the elders nearest to him 
it passes throughout the congregation. Each individual seeks 
tt as far as possible front his senior or superior. Extendi,,- 
amts with tin 1 hands llattemd out, and in the position 
of the thumbs Wing uppermost, th- person approached takes 
the hand between Wth of his similar!,- held, and the 

jnntor then probably places his remaining hand „„ the „„t- 
stde of „„e of those of the person already holding his other 
band. The hands of each are then simnllatteonslv released 
and each one immediately passes the tips of I,is fingers which 

have touched those of l,i, neighbour tolls,,.. and kisses 

them. lie then passes on to receive the same f r ,„„. „ r tl , 
bestow the same on, another; and so on, till all in the Svtta- 
gngue have saluted one an,..her. Two or three minutes mav 
I* occupied in the process. A movement is going „„ 
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'Slauv. or (W:nvix.. I Vts. am. Festival 

il«r..HLrli tin* Svii;i- ( ,jr,„., ;Ul ,i distinctly au ji l>1( 6UU1|ll uf 
the lij*s is heard llmm-Ii ili«* hmldiin', till uU i.> finished. 

This custom j. re vails amount the J.*«s m Cochin ns well 
as amount the iVne-Israel of Fomin,y. As rcmmls Chris- 
tians, (ho practice is not as yt extinct. Tin* Syrian 
Christians in Malalmr re-uhirly us.- ii ami it may he a further 
evidence of the intimate connection which wv shall endeavour 
m show as likely to have between the Jews of 

Jmlia and Persia. especially sm»o formerly of Kurdistan, 
that amongst the Xestorian Christian> of Kurdistan, the- 
practice is in v*«nie in-day also. Th- clergy of the Arch- 
bishop »f Canterbury's Mission *., ?!,,> Assyrian Christians 

desk*rib,; the kiss w» peace as preiaiii;.- < tuutntix withmtf/n) 
almost exactly as aniomrst the Ibm*-Israel.* The Itev, T. 
U !i if chouse, in a paper com rihm^i Ernu'Mj Jlourx in 
ls7:5, describes the custoui as ? • -ii*ru in the White Jews’ 
Synam.gate in Cochin and anioi..r-c the S-,rum Christians of 
S. Thomas there. 

■I/EX-1 SR A ELITE MOOES Of OliSKItVIM. IIkUREW F.VST* 
an n Festivai ». - 

I he interesting Md»j**et upon which. V' non enter farms at/ 
additional evidence of the right which we have before insisted 
tijioit of tiie llene-Israel to Ik* considered , i» true 'much of the 
Hebrew race; for we find then,, after a lapse of long periods 

c Witness t lie following * era Me* ts. Maclean and Browne's 
1 innk. The Cathol.ro* of //*< E'it-1 uii>! JJts P’ ujrff ( published by the 
S.P.C.K. ). page 23.1:—*’Di:c (deacon] goes to the Beau and 
save a litany : another give* the kiss of peace to the people, aotne- 
what as at the daily services except that the celebrant first kisaei 
the altar ami t he deacon takef .- is hand betweeu his own and fci»#e* 
them, and then •/•vr to rtie sanctuary door and gives the peace to - 
the person of highest rank, uua then to the next and so on. 
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of isolation, ohsonars, in » way peculiarly their own, of ,1„. 
fhmvhononred Tasts and festivals „f tl.oir people. Certain 
omissions there arc of holidays observed by modern .lews 
and certain deviations ovvnr from what would now he considered 

11,0 mrnxi •» «Wr observance; some,in.es, moreover 

connt seems to have been lost of the right dates for keeping 
them; but here, nevertheless on the whole, the well-known 
fasts and festivals are. It is not impossible that some of the 
discrepancies and omissions noticeable may he indicative of 
tile great antiquity of the separation of the ancestors of the 

Benc- srne from the main body of their .pie. Mr. Haim 

S. Kelli,nbar holds that many of the present observance... of 
the Lene-lsrael conform rather to a Mishnaic standard than 
to those of the times of the more developed Ilabhinieal dadaism • 
Me toast premise at the outset,, too, that there appear 

liene-l': W M-doty of the 

Pene-Jsrael India, times of new departure in religions obser¬ 
vances. 11,ere I,are Ih.,.„ periods, suit would S ,v,„, when eon- 

et,neat , e advent amongst them. .;/^” 

e sewhere, of .cache,s of their religi. cert. ritual prieliees 

or later .In,1,ns,„ have heel, s„,,erl„d„eed .. ,|,ose older ones 

formerly known the Uem-lsrae! alone. Mr. Haim thinks 
that ,t » even Voss,hie to trace in the very names Lv wide!, 
hese fasts and festivals are known amongst ,he Beii'clsrac. 

tin distinct io n between the newer and .lie older ones. |. W 

manners •n,l ,1 ciMfii^“rtL ,, Si£!S!Ld , ti f ^ ™remoaie». „,„I tho 
revival, which com.need from the toe rf lEJT 1 

MMishna'ictlwL*ij“er a -pfje I”'' I ‘"“ ,ti * cd V the' Jews 

.be Mbhmiie” times «»■» of 

tisieg heathen customs.”—jhigc lo ,ioncI »ra<d of prac. 
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whereas, as be points out, tlie festivals of greater autiqnity 
are Atiov.ii to the Beue-Israel under names derived from the 
Marathi language (the one universally sjKikeu by the Bene- 
Isra " 1 “ dwellers in the Maratiia country), those of later 
institution a),pear tinder Hindustani nailms. The traditions 
of the Beue-Israel narrate that a notable Jewish visitor and 
teacher amongst them in media-nil times was one David Eahahi, 
who, it is said, effected a considerable religious revolution 
amongst them. They bold that lie came some 901} years ago, 
but it may 1* reasonably doubted if Ids visit belongs to quite 
such ancient history as that. The surname Baimbi ” might 
bespeak for its owner au Egyptian . rigin (Is. li. 9; Ps. Irrvvii. 
■I), and is a surname amongst the Jews of Cochin at the 
present day. As the Benc-lsrac! knew no Hebrew the com¬ 
munications of such a one with them, if, f„ r example, from 
C-a-hiu, may have been' expected to have heeu in Hiudustaol, 
and h. -a a not improhahle reason for the names of the later 
festival, bring in the Hindustani dialect; but if so, we have 
a further reason fer denying to the visit of David ltahahi such 
an early dare as 9no years ago, since Hindustani was lianlly 
in use as a spoken language l-!l about a.d. 1400. • ' 

hollowing Mr. II. £. K. liiukar’s classification, we will 
first take nose of those religious ;.tsu and festivals possessing 
Marathi names, and all characterL ,1 by the Marathi designa¬ 
te.., A", ( pronounced to rhyio ,. - -urn ”), which denotes 
alike a religious season, whether of fast ,-r festival. It will be 
noticed that the names of ,l„. festivals are often taken from 
the domestic usages connected wi< . their observance, and in 
one ease from the fact the f.v ,| synchronizing with a 
well-known Himlu one. 

• Prof. Meaier William’s Jfwlrea /Wax ( Trubaer & Co. ) I^ge 15 i 
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1., Navydchu* San, i.e.; “Feast of the New [Year].” In 
connection with this feast, only one day is observed by the 
Bene-Israel, and not two, as with modern Jews. Hereiu they 
adhere the more elosely to Nmu. xxix. I. 

2. Khirlchd San, i.e., “Feast of [partaking of] Khtr .” 
The domestic speciality connected with this feast is the partaking 
of a confection made of git; of new rice compounded with 
sugar/scraped cocoa nut, and known as A7»<V.f This 

is an. riample of a feast or which the date «.{the observance 
has bec^jo doubtful. It is apparently intended to correspond 
with thejFeast of Tabernacles, but the time at which it has been 
used to pe kept by the Bene-Israel differs from the true date 
of the latter by a fortnight. Mr. Haim supposes that the 
error may have arisen from the difficulty of keeping up in a 
4ntnge land the publicity of a feast like Tabernacles, which 
called for the building of booths j and that to the failure of 
outward observance may have succeeded an error as to its 
right date of occurrence. 

5. Ddrfiilntchd Sun* « Fast of Door-closing. ” This fast 


>«ote that the syllable “ cha 51 in this and similar words is pro- 
nounced ‘ tsa An accented “a” means that it is pronounced lone, 
Uke a m rather. An unaccented “ a ” is pronounced, as showm 
alreadj, like the *n m’-turn.” An accented “ i ” means that it is 
pronounce like ee ” in “ heed.” 

+ “9 n ‘ 1 U ‘.?P r thC5 ' P re P» red XUr {a w-t of pudding made of new 
coni nuxed with cocoanut juice and some sv -ou j. A dish full v this 

pnddmgwith a twigof Sul.ja ( Ocyrntm S .a<J* ret $£ 

placed on a white sheet. A censer with frankincense burning therein 
was also placed near the dish. Kiriyath Shema was then repeated. This 
being done the podding «. shared by the family. Noni would eat 
it liefore thoAinyoIASAcm was repeated, and this is still observed 
^ ~ 5Ir ’ Halm S - fii'hinikar’s Sketch of the History 

t NS.—San ns mentioned above, serves to indicate fast as well as 
“holiday ” CC ° r ' “ S “ COnteU ' simply, as ire should say, 
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corresponds to the great Jewish fast of the Day of Atonement. 
The Bene-Israel were wont on this day to rigidly .-hut them¬ 
selves up in their houses, to fast, wear white clothing, avoid 
contact an \ even conversation with those of other castes and 
religions, and believed that on this day tl eir sins were forgiven 
them.* 


4. Iloltcftti S'.m. “ Feast of Holi [time].? The!:.His a 
Hindu festival of very popular, but, unhappily, of grievously 
debased and riotous eharaeter.-f Its time synchronized with 
the Jewish fes-i of Purim, which amongst the Bene-Israel 


- a -— 7 — - j 'j™ m uvi, w»wr ana 

then in cold, diued at nine w ten Uc morning, supped at about 
nve m tht: evening, a:i 1 fasted uuut tl: ■■ evening of the next day up 
seven. They did '..>t stir out of doors, which they kept locked 
throughout llie day. They did nut touch the people of other denomi¬ 
nations, nor did they exchange words with them, from the time they 
took a bath till the next evening. Thev dressed themselves in white, 
as they thought that it whs -..ere than'.L Subbath, and that God for- 
gave their sma on that dar. The next d*. u-.ey gave alms to the poor, 
and called it Shi!a .V;.t T ... a stale holiday, which is. of course, 
Siinnat Cohen. On this day they visited their relatives and friends, in 
token of the preservation of their lives in spite of their sins. There 
was one peculiar notion among the Beue-Israel with regard to this 
holiday ; it was that the souls of the departed visited their habitation* 
on the day of Lreb Kiyjmr, i.e. the day previous to Atonement, and 
left on the morning of the Simhat Cofun ; but whether this notion was 
an onumal cne, or of a latter teaching cannot now be ascertained. 
(Numb, xxix., 7Mr. Haim S. Kehimkara Sketch. 


Mr. Haim suggests that the name “Door-closing” may have some 
association with one of tho “Additional Prayers’* of the Day of 
Atonement m tho modern Jewish Prayer-book, called “ Neyela,” or 
the *• Closing of the Doors,” from which the Bene-Israel niav have 
adopted tho name. We would ourselves suggest that if there be some¬ 
thing in the theory it may rather be that tho Ben Israelite 
name of the day may point back to some early custom of which the 
prayer in the modern Jewish office may bo itself of the nature of h 
commemoration. »- 


t “ The 13th Adar was kept as a fast, and the 14th was regarded 
a least. They called it Rolicha San as it always fell during - th<*." 
Hindu holidays. On the 14th they sent presents of sweetmeats jrulde 
at home to one another.’*—Mr. H. S. KehimkaPs Sketch. Page 7. 
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received in consequence this apparently heathen name. But 
the import of the Feast of Parim was forgotten by them, and, 
ns in the case of the New \ ear’s Festival, the Bene-Israci do 
not observe the second day of the Festival, t modern Jews ’ 
arc vront to do. 

5. Ana si Ddnhtrhd San. “ Feastival of Jar-closing.” This 
festival corresponds to the great ono or the Passover. The 
bread used by the Bene-Isracl, made from rice-flour, is at all 
times an unleavened bread, and so the question of leaven does 
not arise in connection with it. Anas is the name of an 
earthen chatty or jar, used to contain a sour mixture used as 
a sauce, and possibly the only article about u Ben-Israelite 
house to which the suspicion of fermentation or leaven could 
attach. The Ben e-Israel signalized this festival by the 
ceremony of covering up and setting aside the «ndU-jar, 
which after eight days was again opened and used. The 
memory of the deliverance from Egypt as the true reason of 
this festival has faded from their minds. 

6. Birmlgdchn San. “Fast of [partaking of ] Dimlyd." 
This fast corresponded to that for the destruction of the first 
Temple, kept on the 9th Ah. It was characterized among the 
Benc-Israel by the fast being broken at the end of the day 
by partaking of a curry made of a kind of pulse named biradyd. 
For eight days previous to this fast the Bene-Isracl were wont 
to partake only of a vegetable diet, and on the evening preced¬ 
ing the fast the food was served out on plantain leaves,* 

Among the feasts of oiler observance should have been one 
corresponding Feast of Weeks, or P entecost. But 

7 !the Israelites had no household utensils to 
jKjwt:. —Mr°H. S r . 0 KehimkaV 8 1 TijA tll pagr7 0f ^ dominioQ 
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neither amongst these earlier feasts, nor amongst those pre¬ 
sumably introduced later on bv llavid l'tahubi, .is there 
any trace of such a festival amongst the Benc-Israel. Perhaps 
the special purpose of this festival was one liable to make its 
observance out of Palestine readily drop into disuse.* 

We come now to lli >.se laier it jLidavs iu observance amongst 
the Bene-Isracl, which, instead of Wing characterize! by 
the Marathi word San, which is uf Sauscritic origin, bear tiie 
Hindustani titles of "Itojd ” ( of Persian origin ), “ Ooruj ” 

( of Arabic origin ), aud the like. 

1. Jlamzdn. In its common signification this title is the 
well-known one which designates the month of strict fast 
(from sunrise to sunset) kept aimtiully bv the Mahowadans. 

It must, therefore, have been borrowed by the Bene-Isracl in 
days subsequent to the rise of Muhomudunisiu. It is used by 
the former to express their observance, ; n the Hebrew month 
Ellul, of the days of expiation, when it is customary, according 
to the Sephardi rite, to recite certain |M*nitcntuil prayers called 
Seliclioth, and, in the ease of many persons, to practice fastings 
daring some five weeks preceding the Day of A tone went, f The 
name does nut, of course, imply that the days coincide in -J~r-e 
with those of the MaboiuadiiU Ramzan, which it is at*-.: 

• Air. Haim 3. Krhimkar would account for ita lose as MIvwr 
“ The Feast of Teutecoat. which falls on the fiftieth day after Passover 
was forgotten by the Bene-Isracl owing to the abtence of synagogues 
and to the want of any j»ecuUarity of the day. JIuUitna.. i«. keeping 
up at night and reading the Bible was a peculiarity of U»» 
they neither had the Bible, nor could they read Hebrew; consequently 
they could not remember it.”— Sketch. Page U. 

t See Leo Modena of Venice, IIi-^tory of the. A'ties, C volume und 
Manner of Life of the Preieut Jews throughout the Ifirii Bogush 
translation. London 1650. P. 139. 
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to say, they could not do ; hat only that the two .unWpUjr 111 
character, 

S Narytklm Hqa. “ Fast of the New £ Ten]." So-called 
because it occurred bnt a day or two alter New Year’s 
Festival, It appears to correspond nit!. fast ol' Gedaliah, 
observed by Jens on the 3rd of Tishri. (II Kings xxv. 25 ; 
Jer. xli. 2.) 

3 . Sabdbi Jloju. In date this fast corresponds With the 
Fast of Tebeth, kept by Jens on the 10th of the mouth 
Tebeth, in commemoration of the commencement of the siege 
or Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar “ II Kiugs xxv. 1 ; Zecli. 
viti. 111). But the meaning of the title remains a problem. 
If the derivation of tlie word Sabnbi be Hindustani, it should 
mean •• meritorious. ’ M e shall see directly that another fast 
observed by the Bcne-Israel, occurring on another date, is 
knonn by the same title. Perhaps it may lie permitted us to 
believe that the name relates to a time alien tiie observance 
of this fast nns introduced at a late date, and was super-added 
to older ones ; and not being of established usage its observance 
nas represented as an act of special piety or merit. 

4. Elijah IJannalichn Ooms “ Fair of Elijah the Prophet.” 
This is an extraordinary festival, and points back to times of 
marked religious decadence amongst the Bcne-Israel in India, 
and to the reign of nnautheiiticated legend among them fit to 
rank beside their tradition ot the survival of the seven couples 
from shipwreck, attd of the descent of the present Bcne-Israel 
from them. Hindus and Jluhouindans alike have their nell- 
knonn religions fairs, or occasions and places of pilgrimage, 
the resort to which affords an opportunity for the combination 
of religion with enjoyment. Amongst Hindus these fairs are 
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caun.11y »„mv 1 : a = J Id.Ss. and amongst Mahomadans as 
Oorun. 'Hie Bcne-Israi*!, ivho in all matters tend to approxi¬ 
mate more to JIuliomadans than to Hindus, have adopted the 
term Ouruf. and, tint to be behind , them, have developed their 
otvn place of local pilgrimage, importing into the matter 
reminiscences from the Bible of their own great Prophet Elijah. 
The place of resort for this purpose Ha village in the Konkan, 
named lvhandutla (to he distinguished from a nell-knonn 
sanatorium of that name, situated at no great distance on 
tile Ghats ). Here they averred that Elijah had once apjieared 
to them, and bed on the same day ascended thence to heaven. 
In the hands of Hand lit**-, ate festival nas, perhaps, the 
Hebrew festival i,Wi JIashunu L'elanoth ,” or “ The Hen Year 
for Trees,” kept on the pit of Shebat (Lev. xix 23-23), nith 
nliich it corresponds in dm.. ; 

d. Salabi Jloja. Tma-s a ,.o olid fast of the aanie mu-e 
and distinct from that ibed 'No. 8) above. "VYe have 
already commented on the possible signification ofsia- name 
It corresponds in date to C* Fast of the 17th -f Tn:, muz, 
kept in remembrance of the making of the breach in the wall 
of Jerusalem. 

From our review of the ab. repeat that the. Ante and 

festivals observed by the j .ac-israel, and handed down by 

* **On thie day all the Beno-Ismal tsr aeht various binds of fruit- 
aad placed them m plates, top nUt, Maltda, made of bread of 
neefioar besmeared with sweet: aid kept them oa a while sheet. 

. a tMngof S:tl/ja. a*.-’ r, a-naur with ira n kin cc nas buraintr 
thc:-em, They uivitcd Elijah the prof-, t, ami said the Vavitim-leiha, 

1 .Uie verses of Messing said after H^ iaUu, and offered praises ha cra- 
tittt--e to the Almighty who so ^racioiAJy regulates everything to jm 
out in its proper season for tnnnVufci and bewfit. This being done iL 
contents of the plates wen. shoretT fcy the family* This day is still oh. 
served —Mr. Haim S. Kch:'uifrc.r*o&/cA. Page 7. . 
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them during long period* of time, show a remarkable likeness, 
and a remarkablo correspondence also in dates, with those of 
the Jews elsewhere. The differences between the Jewish and 
Indian calculations of months are but slight. Both are lunar, 
and the variation between the two is but one of twelve hours 
only. The Jewish Jio$h JIahaderft, or 1st of the month, com¬ 
mences the day after the Indian New Moon. It was easy, 
therefore, for the Bene- Israel to keep accurate renderings ( on 
the whole) of their religious times and seasons.! 

ir. 

HOW THE BENE-1SRAEL AND OTHER EARLY 
JEWISH IMMIGRANTS MAY HAVE 
COME TO INDIA. 

J EAVTNG now for tin- moment our enquiries into the 
habits and customs and past history of the Beno-Israel, and 
other Indian Jews, let us investigate the avenues of approach 
by which this interesting people may have been supposed 
to reach India, and China beyond. 

When we seek to account ;„v the presence of Israelites 
on Indian soil, wc have to ponder a variety of circum¬ 
stances. We have to ascertain, if we can, the ports and 
centres of trade which anciently vested, at various periods of 
history, both on Indian shores and in other places in maritime 
touch with them, '? e l ave to enquire what inducements to 
foreign mercha.-.t. :*> -one from afar to visit these places are 
known to have existed, mid what facilities there were for the 


t Mr. Haim Samuel Kehimkar’s Sketch. Page 4. 
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passage of siieli t<> and fro. lu the case of Israelites, we have 
to consider at what periods of their history they art* likely, or 
are known, to have spread abroad into other countries, whether 
in quest of trade or under compulsion of political stress aud 
difficulty : also, what communities or colonics of them exist 
similarly in other localities out of Palestine in the direction 
of India, or beyond India; and whether we can gather uuy 
information as to the antiquity of such. 

\ a uiot's Theories on the Subject. 

1‘irstofull, let us summarize certain varying views'which 
have been held by ilUforcut authorities as to the origin of the 
Bene-Israel in India, with the aim of obtaiuiug as clear a * 
statement as p"S.>iWv of the bearings of the problem 
before us :— 

1. In the opinion the late I)r John Wilson, the Botus 
Israel are an offshoot of the large and well-known community 
of the Yemenite Jews located in Arabia Felix, between whom 
and the Arabs of tl»- country Dr. Wilson believes that inter¬ 
mixture at some time or other took place by marriage.* 
Milmu!) seems not to question that the Jews of Yemen were 
Jens by descent, but others (as the Rev. J. E, Hammer, of 
1 alcstine.t and the writer in the Jcirieh Encyclopedia who- 
argues that colonics of actual Jews did not migrate into 
Arabia south of Medinah ) hold that the Yemenite Jews were 
almost entirely, in their origin, Arabian converts to Judaism, 
dating their change of faith from about a.d. 3(X). Dr. Wilson 
considers that the Bene-Israel in their physiognomy resemble 

* The : Baie^rael of Bomlnty; Au Appeal for their • Christian 
Education. 

+ See The Jewish Intelligence for February, 1903. . Page 29 . 
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the Arabian Jews.* lie think* that they may hare probably 
come to India about the Yltli century, and argues that this 
is a likely theory, because of the comparative proximity of the 
^ emenite coiuimmity to India, and the intercourse maintained 
between Arabia and India From early times to the present day. 
The author of lCben Sojihir is also of this view. 

2. Mr. Haim Samuel Kehimkar controverts the above view, 
lie urges that there are no signs of the sympathy and close 
touch which one would expect to find between the two com¬ 
munities had the one been the product of the other. On the 
contrary, he finds distinct indications of divergence and 
difference between the two In point oF observances.! Cer¬ 
tainly, although within comparatively easy reach, as mentioned 
by Dr. Wilson, of their brethren in India, the Vemeuite 
•Tews do not seem to have been instrumental in keeping up a 
knowledge of Hebrew, or „f orthodox Jewish observance 
amongst the llem-lsracl. Mr. Ilaim believes that the Lenc- 
Israel came direct from I'ales tine to India, and their wives 
with them: and that there has been no intermixture bv 
marriage with Indian women, except in the cases of those 
known in their community as “ liluck ” Israel, who are prae- 

° *• We are now di«po«e«l to believe that they came to India from 
n° r ‘? r ’ 1 f.' vith . the Jews or Israelites of which province 
hld mnS , l ,k,s, « llil V on8 “ lh<s y have from time immemorial 

had much intercom und whom they much resemble in their bodily 
structure and appearance. - '—7 liu.Usrutl of Botnhay; .4m Aumnl. 
f?ce also L-xml* of the li-ltc. Vol. 1. Page 668. " 

t “ The Jews of Yemen do not observe any distinction between the 
1,1 , and white Israel, they do not practice any of the rites of murri- 
w e ,’i i V, i" S ‘ T? , th ** v ,,,akt! a »y offerings, like those made 

b . fT ' and m the absence of any sympathy on the part 

of the .Jens of- i emeu for the Bene-Israel we caunot believe that the 
ancestors o: the Peue-lsrael came from Yemen or Arabia Felix.”-£ie(cA 
oj the JIi <tory oj Page 14. 
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ticallv outcast in conse<pi«*nce. He would go further, and 
believes that the settled tradition*existent amongst the Ben**- 
Israel that their ancestors migrated out of “provinces in the 
north ( uteriLadil //nnhs/uuitihi ) is to U 1 held to show that 
they once had belonged to the important Jewish provinces 
which had spring up previously ta the Christian era in the 
(oililean norther., parts of Palestine.* From theuee. Mr. Haim 
thinks, about* the time of the invasion of Anlioclms Epiphant**, 
ITa is. c., they ui have passed through the ports of Kluth or 
Ezion Geher. •• ihrmigh Egypt by the Gulf of Suez, and have 
voyaged the?, *c to their Indian home. 

•». i lit* writer in tin* Jiniu/mt/ (/ii;t , tfrr,'f while ready to 
accept Dr. \\ ilson s theory of the Hem*-Israel being a product 
of the community of Jews iu Yemen in Arabia, also contem¬ 
plates tbe possibility of tlieir being descended from the Jews 
of Mesopotamia, mid of ilieir having sailed for India tuA tlit* 
Persian Gulf. There was, lie remarks, in the sixi li century of 
the Christum era. a close trading connection between India 
aiitl the Persian Gulf: .and it is said* that .lews bearing the 
surname of •* Hem*-Israel” were till receutly to In* found in 
Muscat.§ An attempt will be made further on iu count* 

* See \\ ysc'n r I'iM(<jry of th* Jfibmri' SecouU Ceuamou trrtUfk. Akwo 
Milumu. 

t A work published under the learned editorship of the Sir James 
M. Campbell, C.I.K., by tbe orders of Government. In tho fout-uotus 
and apjHiulices o^thi* lal»orioas wot k will be fonud a w hole galaxy 
of reference* to authorities for the ancient trade and navigation of 
Indian coasts. In a popular article like the present it has not been 
considered r.ecessary to follow these to their souths, bat the writer 
here acknowledges his great indebtedness to the work U> which he has 
referred so largely. 

t On the. authority of Welsted'* ,4roA»a, 21. 

§ Mr. Hnim Samuel, instituting inquiries on the point, elicited the 
following information from Dr. A. is. Jayakar, at the time Civil 
Surgeon at Muscat“There are no Jews at present living here; but 
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these articles to show the great likelihood of Jews having 
passed to India from the strong centres of Jewish life that 
pnce existed in parts alwvc the head of the Persian Gulf. 

4. It is perhaps well not wholly to exclude a theory that 
the Bene-Israel may have proceeded southwards from'among 
the inhabitants of Afghanistan and IJehuhistan. Mr. E. 
Solomon, in the Jewish Chronicle of Aug. 29th. 1902 (page 2o), 
in an interesting letter dated from Larkhana in Sind, in which 
he makes much use of a work then r«*cently published I>v a 
•writer named Sheikh Sadikali, entitled A Short Sketch of the 
Munalmnn Ilaces found in Sind, Baluchistan , and Afghanistan, 
notices that three of the dominant tribes, the An sari, the 
Afghans or Pathnns, and the Biralmi are all descriUd by 
Sadikali as originally Jews, or Bene-Israel. Mr. Solomon 
mentions the many similarities in appearance and phy¬ 
siognomy between these people and the Bene-Ismel of the 
Bombay Presidency whicli strike the ordinary observer. Lie 
instances “that lock of hair on the ears n> common with 
Bagdad! and Indian Jews,” whicli “can still be seen hanging 
nnd living on the forehead and ears of the members of these 

there are a few at dollar. about 130 miles to the north, on the coast. 
They have mostly come from Bushire for trade ; unite are natives of 
Sobar. They are called Jews by the Arabs, although thev call them¬ 
selves Bene-Israel l>ecau«e they are the descendants of YaJoob (Jacob) 
They do not know from what tril.e they are descendants. My infor¬ 
mant, Kzra bin Suliinan. belonging tot he tribe of Levi, has originally 
come from Bushire. and has lived at Sohar for the last five years, He tells 
ine that, excepting the memliers of the tribe to which lie beloti"*. none 
in Bagdad. Busrah, or Bushire know the origin of their tribe° Their 
rites and ceremonies, however, aro tjw h*ui* as those prescribed in 
the Torah (I entatcucb), awl .lo not diiler those observed hv 
Jews m Northern Arabia. So approximate slate c~- !*; given of their 
immigration into the province. I am inclined to think th- - come 
from lersia and Northern Arabia. Mv informant is not a'war* o? 
any tradition current among the Jews of Muscat about auv dispersitu* 
of their tribe to countries like India.”— Skuch. Pages M i* 
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lo.<t tribes.” Again. “The*: ..hysi. ~.-V- .Mvisii,” 

When lie informs them thin he i.- n:i israelii*, especially a 
“ Bene-Israel,” he is greeted by them as one of them selves. 4 * 
The tradition of the hailing'of the Bene-Lsraei -from 
northern parts’* could of course have Wen used with peeu-~ 
liarjy strict accuracy of their coming from or through Afgh&ni- 
stau and Beluchistaii : with comparative accuracy of their 
coming from Mesi‘potmuiu or Persia: aud of their coming 
from Arabia or the lied ,Seu only in the sense that in hugging 
the coasts in voyaging to India, if they did so, they would 
W arriving from the north. W* candidly own that we cannot 
with our respected, and now vnomble. author, Mr. Haim 
S. Keliinikar, believe that the reference in this tradition L» 
to the northern provinces of Palestine. 

* The following practices and easterns whi;h Mr Solomon deserj^ea 
amongst tlicse people certainly bear remarkable likeness to some of 
those of tlie JVnc-IsracI. He relays. “I was once told here by a 
friend that an Israelite going to Jacobs bad was invited by a Maho. 
mad an family to their house. He found that a dish containing cakes, 
goat's liver, and incenfc was prepared. He was shown a very old 
book, aud asked if lie knew how to read the portiau pointed out, 
He found that, it was a Hebrew book, and read the portion, which 
was the same used by Israelites in vow ceremonies, via., Ktiyahu 
I7ay<ihi ana I'ai/itfi'ii.rcha. This Israelite entreated him much to 
give him the prayer-l»ook. but the Mahomuduu Sheikh would on no 
account part with it. On enquiry he found that there were only 
two families of this sort living at Jucobabad who yearly performed 
the ceremony. If they found none to read their prayers, as tlrey 
called it, they simply prepared tin dish, kept it on a clean whit* 
piece of cloth, burned the incense, and kissed the prayer-book, the 
only scripture book they liau with them. When I myself went to 
Jacobabad, I found that these two families wero lost- to tia, Although 
they followed, my fHeml told me, th« Mahomadan faith, yet they did 
not intermarry with other Mahomadans, and hence when’ they found 
they were few in number, they always went to places where oilier 
families of their sect still settled. I tried my best to find oat who 
these people were. Jacobabad once belonged to Bcluchiatau -territory. 
They followed the o:bprr=>oug profession like the Beue-Isrecl of 
old, but I am sure they were not d-xseendonta of Bene-Israel. They 
buried their dead east aud aeat, in contradistinction to other Mahci 
madans, and followed the. Mishnaic customs'of sacrifices which tha 
Bene-Israel exactly did .''—J curi^ h Chi'OuieU, Ang. 29th, 1902. Page 20, 
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s.n /o;Cr»...L hrivt'ilu* various theories wliicli have 
put fort 5 , on dir^Tq ^ M to tin* routes by which the 
Ben'. Israel may have roue*. J >>•*!,t, and postponing for the 
present any remarks of our nun upon tin* subject, we next, 
proceed to investigate what opportunities existed of old for the 
passage of such people as the llene-Tsrnel, if eoniing from 
Persia, Arabia, or 1 'iii the Bed Sea, to the western shores of 
India, and what ancient ports were to U; found to extend to 
them a welcome on arrival. 

Opportunities of all sorts were at nearly all times plentiful, 
mnl date from the earliest times. It is probably little known 
to most how habitual from most ancient times, hv one route 
or another, and to one port or another, has been the inter- 
eon minnieation, ehiefly for purposes of trade and cninineive, 
!k’v..c‘ a Mesopotamia, Arabia, and the head of the Bed Sea. 
parts tnore or less adjacent to Palestine, on the one hand, and 
between I'*'l*3„r.«\Vkm, and even on to China, on tin* other. 
There is e. Vene- ' the Tlm.hts of old were not inllm-iio-d 
by the rel^ieua' irvIvooM- -Hd h has so sniierstitiously houiid 
them of later times, as to leaving tlmir own shores for those 
of others; nor did they at such times regard as *• mltrhrL " 
( barbarians or foreigners ) those of other races.* T!ie*c. v. ... 

“A trade-hating class rose to power ia India, and in n. o. 3o0 "<»t 
into Manus code a rule making seafaring a crime. This clause” is 
contrary to other provisions of the code, and to the respect with which 
merchants are S|>oken of in the Itigved and the Ritnavan, and in later 
time l>y the Ituddhists. ’ The Persians at one time (i; c 534-3,*Ki) 
dcspisetj trade and seem to have blocked the mouths of the Toms 

:. 1,118 brahman and Persian hatred of trade, especiallv of trade 

hv sci. perhaps explains the dm y of -foreign trade before the time 
of Alexander the (.real ;(n.r. ;B3).’ _Bombay tinz'tter, Vol. XIII 
pt. page 405, note, where see references to authorities. 
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interehaii;:- . of nationality on a considerable scale. Indians i 
had settled in the island of Socotra, the name of whieh is 
probably ii>elf Sanscrit ( Sui/ititonj, i.r. the Fortutut,tr* ) t 
previously to the Grecian Kmjiire. Indian Christians were 
to lie found in Alexandria in the first century, f Ptolemy con¬ 
versed with Indians in Alexandria, + and numerous Indian 
residents were to he found in Kgypt in PlinyV time (a.d. 77. )§ 
After the fall of Palmyra ( a, n;27:i), Hindus gra-.ed the 
triumph of Aurelinu !; Indian merchants (as witness *.) i.y the 

Palmyrene inscripti.. of the middle of the second century) 

had a safe pass through Pnrthia, a main lint* of their trade lying* 
through Volog.-s.*,a, » trade mart of consequence which 
grew up about .t o tiii. mar the head of the Persian Gulf.1T 
On the oth-r hand, Vavans ( < .’reeks > gave gifts to the Indian 
Buddhist caves at Kniil.cri. Xasik, Karli, and .Juuimr, all 
places in the Bombay Presidency..V .Some of tW, and other 
great rock-temples near Bombay, both previously to and after 
the Christian era. hear unmistakeahle i , of p un |,{ ou 
Persian art or workmanship . The an :: -l-nminentcd capitals 

• Bombay Hnzrt.tr, VoL XIII. Part 2. p»gv 14. 

t HougVa Chn*tia,r.'y « I,alia. 1., 44 (Bombay CauUer, VoL XL. 
page US .) 

; Bombay Ga.^tr, Vol. XI, pp. 137. 138. referring to f not*) 

Y ini'if.” X ' m * BvrtiUB td., I,, and to Wilfrid in .4 uia7*r Hr reared, 

A., 1 U 1 J 0 .I. ' 

$ liming (h Vol SI, page lift. U otc L 

ol V ° l XIU - Purt “ ' r“8' <13 - »'> th« authority 

i \J l,l; ‘h-ta.l, of tli, trade, perfumes, pearl*. prouiuuo atouea, uottoa, 
rich .ilk famous .ilk. dyed with Iodi^i purple. .uteuihroidered with 
g..w an.l precious eluues. point to u cluec counsel -it with India, end 
through India with L'hmo.Ko»/Soy UiKde.. V„l Mll.Portii.. 
pp. 4111. 4U * 

# Homing Ga^letr, Vol. XI. page 130. note 7. Vol XUl Put a 
page 412. note 2. 
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of pillars in the caves of Knrli, Bedsa and Xusik are said to 
* * closely resemble capitals at Pewepnlis and Susa, causing Fer- 
gusson to declare that either the early Buddhists of Western 
India must hove belonged to the Persian Empire or must have 
drawn their Art from it.® From Greeks- •.-> > hod for many 
years traded to Sinmlla (or Timulla), whir.i we have already 
spoken of as almost certainly identical with ' iieul, near Bombay, 
Ptolemy ( a. n. 135-150) had gained mo; of bis information 
about Western India.f Various finds of Roman coins have 
taken place at Vella lore and at Coimbatore in the Madras 
Presidency, comprising issues of Augustus. Tiberius, Unistis 
Senior, Antonio, Caligula, Claudius, 2fero and Agrippina, in 
erne ease of an earthen pot containing 522 thmrii.% Accord¬ 
ing to the Pcutegenarian Tables, the Romans, as recently as 
. a. n. 22G. kept a force of two cohorts at Moimris,§ on the 

* Bombay Gazette r, Yol. XIII.. Part ii.. p. 413. 

t Bombay Gazetter. Yol. XI, p. 270 (quoting Ptol.. L:L-, cap. 
xvii). .See also McCrimlle's Ancient. India by Ptolemy . p. 21*. 

; For the latter portion of this information T am indebted to the 
Rev. Theodore Dowling, Domestic Chaplain to the Anglican Bishop 
in Jerusalem, an experienced nunitematulogist, who had specimens of 
these coins. 

§ Mouziris is to all intents and purj*«>s>es identical with Crauganorc, 
the historic home of the Jews of the Malabar Const in the days of 
their prosperity. A perplexing number of names cluster around this 
ancient spot. Cranganore is the Portuguese of the name of the 
Hindu town of Kodungalur, which still exists not far from the 
deserted site of Cranganore. This same locality was also known 
as Shingali ; and in their earliest printed Hebrew Prayer-book, 
published at Amsterdam in 1<5<53, the '‘Black” (so-called) Jews 
of Cochin style themselves “ the. several congregations of the assembly 
of Jcshuraii [inhabiting] Shingali.” Yule anti Burnell (in Jlobson- 
Johion ) eousider that the word was probably formed from the latter 
portion of the name Tiruvaii/iWfam, which is that of a famous tem¬ 
ple still ceremonially visited annually by the Rajah of Cochin, in 
order tr- pay homage to the ashes of ilia ancestors, the ancient Peru* 
mate of Malabar, deposited there. It is Wtween Kodungalur and the 
old site of Cranganore. This Shingali may not unlikely be the Gin* 
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Att, A pAMoi-jy^i-T AND Sm REP ClTV OF Ot.b. 40 
r’tifiM, to pr-.tect in* i. trade ti«..r<*.* 

Soi’,tit, a Fumr- XoitTii-KoNK.iv Pout and Sacred 
Cm of Oi.i>. 

We proceed n-iw to a yet more interesting point. Western ty 
India possesses on its coast about thirty-live miles north of 
Bom hay a truly hist >ric spot. It is now little more than rural 
in outward asj met, being a scene chiefly of fertile gardens: but 
it still bears the historic name which, subject to small varia¬ 
tions, has been its own from remotest times. fjnpiirst. us it has 
mov come to be called, is I he Sopar, or Suparak (orSupwrjg) 
of Puranie ami of ••veil Vedie times, ft was for a sjia?e «.f 
some three thousand years (from about u. c. 1500 to a.i>. 
lJnO) the capital of the Indian Konkan.f It is celebrate' 1 
in the Mahal ilia rat ( t:.r. 1 4*M* ) ami in other Yedic writing 
und. r the nam-of Slitirpiirnk. and the legend is that the Pan 
•lavs, a niytlui. nu-e of s.-mi-divinc giants, rt*st«sl there in their 

galeli of lM-ujamm of Tudehi Another important name is Modcr 
cotta (or Muyiri-Kodu ). which appears on the copper plate cliarU-r 
•if the Malabar Jews aud ia shown by it (Mtice the King claim* 
to write from *>oih pbices at once) to Is: identical with Crangu- 
nore. This Muriri iu *lni'\->: indubitably the Muziris of Roman writers 
( see McCrindk-'a Ptol'Hiy p. ,*•) ; sum Dr. Cablwell'a Dracidiau Gram- 
mar. InirMloctiou t-> p. U7 quoted iu McCnmlle'* Ptriptu* J farim 
Enthral, p notch The name Aimirarnam. quoted intheaopper. *• 

pUte charter ro the name of the particular estate or parcel of land 
granted to the Jew» is nut non traceable Dr. Burnell well remark* 
iu explanation of .ldficultica ofidcutiticat ion amidst such multiplicity.— 

•• Every towu :n South ludta which ia known to foreigner# by one 
uame ( •;/. Minima. Tan jure ) iu reality conaUta of a larger or smaller 
numlier of hum-eta, each with its distinct name; anil os one or tho 
other of these r^sca in importance by being mode a royal residence or 
the hurlxmr being altered, or for similar rv-amig. the whole town 
changes its name with strangers. Hence the difficulty of identifying 
some towns in South India, which were formerly well known” (Dr. 

Burnell in the India* Antiquary. Dec. 1874. Vol. III. pp. 333-334. ) 

• Report of the Cochin Census for 1801, p. 55, para. 115. 
t Bombay Gazetfr.r, Vol. XIV., page 314. — 
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progress from the South to, JPrablms, iu Katthiawnr.® Indeed,- 
the earliest known faet in the history of the adjacent X\ est 
Indian Coast is the engraving of the edicts of Ashok (who, 
from his doing so much to establish Buddhism on the political 
arm, has been called the Constantine of that religion f ■) on 
basalt boulders nt Sopnr about n.c. 250. A crowning resnlt 
of recent arebn'ological researcb in the Konkan bus been tbe 
unearthing in 1882 at Sopura of nn extremely interesting 
Buddhist eofiVr, built into masonry hidden iu on earthern 
mound or hillcek containing various figures and relics. It is 
believed to belong to the time of Golamiputra II., of the 
Shatnkami dynasty, about a.t». 1G0.+ The coffer,- with its 
contents, is now preserved in the Museum of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

Such an important seaport city, with its high religious fume, 
and its long-continued existence of nearly three thousand years, 
can hardly Fail to have been also a commercial mart of great 
importance, known and rt-snrteil to by all the navigation, foreign 
and local, of the time. In the judgment of Benfey, Behind, 
Beinaml § and others, Sopar has the strongest claim to 1 h? con¬ 
sidered the Ophir of King Solomon’s time: and Yulejj con¬ 
siders the connection a probable one. In support of this con- 
ntion there is urged— 

» Bombay (lazctrcr, page 31G. See also page 417- 
t Sir William Hunter’s Lillian Empire, page 144. 

* Bombay OazcUer, Yol. XIV., page 732. - 

§ Benfey in XleCrindle'a J'rrijilit.i Jfari* Erythrn-i, 127 ; Reland in 
Ritter’s Erdhttnh. Asicn VIII.. part 2. 3SG ; Rcinaud’s Memoir gur 
rIndd, gg.A 

E Yulc'a Cathay, I, 227. 
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1. The ; resemblance lietweon the w i'i 1 - and Ophir. 

Whereas the b*cul inhabitants near S*>pnri often ehunge the 
iri -ul * of a word into A or drop it.—t? 1 :-. they say h»m for 
~ na (gold); hnnjutulu fur *'tn/otnfn ( pumphlet ): and huLUt 
5 *r stiU'i ( dried ).—we find on the other hand Josephus and the 
Septungint writing the word Ophir as S»jJtir and. according 
to some, So/ihir is the Coptic or Kgyptiuu word for I w! in. 

2. The length of time taken by Solomon's ships—three, or 
at least two years from the head of the lied Sea to Ophir ami 
buck—better suits an Indian than an Arabian vrosaire. 

Xheiirtirles brought by the ship:—gold. ji;-.;.ins stones, 
sandalwood. jvorv. peat-orb* and ape-, are liitlia. . «! , ;s. 

4. The Hebrew muiies of several of the umi.Tr: ire belie vet t 
to have Uvn t>f Sanscrit or Ora vidian origin :— 


x* 


(3.) Sandalwood. Hebrew Aluno/: Sanscrit, r.’h/Hw. 
f ti ) Ivory. -Hebrew ShmlntU.im : Xlrphant i> iU.<t in 
Sanscrit. 

( iii. ) Ape. licit. h'o/>h : Sanscrit, Ln/ti. 

( iv. ) l’eaeocks. Hcb. Tail, inn: Sanscrit. *hiLbi: or Om- 
vidiall. fr’lyi. f 

*-■ . * 

° i. Kings ix. 28. ii. L'hron. viii. 18 Job \xb. 24. (Olaafefvc !»olli »c- 
. cepted text and various readings ) 

t -‘The ordinary dvuic at present for the peacock-on the Malabar 
Coa-t. and in TanitL b tnayil (banborit. muifl-s. i; it is wmntuuoa 
called »il i ( Shinscrit i'Hhi). a name given .to »• t •„ -. count of iu erc*t; 
but the ancient. poctieau purely Tu">:I-MeU’ «•. ar.ic of the peacock 
is 4oL*i. the bird with the |*.plc-ndid; .V. ~ rri 4 trUialtL ; 

tokeisarin ratnlata .”—Milne Roe’s Syria* /no. /. . *VJia. l'age J38. 

It is nhiiort needless Jo pwhii out tlwt. wlul.i an emporium like 
Sojcir would have prob<»».!y been the port to which the earliest na¬ 
vigation fiom the west would have resorted. ou account of its lustug 
amougst the first reached by ships hugging the cc*a>la t m the earliest 
navigation seems to lave done), there would of cotinw l»*v« becu a 
local Indian coast navigation. bringing tueivluuidiae from places 
even as fur south as Mouziria on the Malabar (’oust and "beyond it 
to Sopar. 
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The Hebrew names for cotton, nanl and bdellium are also 
said to be Sanscritic. 

declined, the Portuguese factory and port 
sprang up some three miles south of its site, in the 
- .-samo war as the Portuguese Port of Rer&danda did near the 
su’-.I.Mtf sice of Cheul, and 'flourished from the middle of the 
. XVJdi to the middle of the XVIIIth century. It, with its 
many churches, is now, also like Revadanda (on a smaller 
scale), but a scene of ruins. It succumbed to the Marathns, 
on honourable terms, in A.D. 1738. 

A Possible Axciext Home of the Bex e-Israel. 
<^USPEXDIXG for the moment our remarks on the ancient 
\ navigation of Indian seas and consts, we address our attention 
to a part of the world which for u variety of reasons appears to 
have been a likely source of Israelite immigrations into India. 
We hav- j»io<lv (see pages 43 aud -14 ) prepared our readers 
u; tind us ,13trusting that this locality might l»e looked for in 
tmeis northward • ■»* the Persian Gulf. 

The Princijxtl Home of the Israelite Dinpereinn. 

It is, first of all, natural.that our thoughts should turn, in 
the presence of the problem that faces us, to those tracts of 
country which for so many centuries, partly before and partly 
after the commencement of the Christian era, formed the en¬ 
forced home of the multitudes of the exiled sons of Israel. 
During much of this long period their history in these parts is 
chiefly veiled in obscurity ; but there are not wanting scintilla¬ 
tions of light which here and there give us an insight into their 
condition oaring the long ages. The ten tribes deported in the 
Vlllth CeUury b.c., are described to us in Holy Scripture as 
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placed by the King of Assyria ** iu ’Haleb and in Uabor by the 
river of Goznn, and the cities of the Medea King xvii. 6), 
and they never as a body returned to their own land. Of the 
second captivity, also, great nurnbers of the Jews never returned 
to Palestine ; but remained to Iona part of the large body o: the 
Jews of the Diaspora (or Dispersion), which in Babylon was par¬ 
ticularly numerous, and which was reinforced, after the over*mow 
of Jerusalem by Titus, by a fresh iutlux of Jewish exiles from 
the I Toly Land. That Jews during this period were sometimes 
in high offices of state is clearly shown us by the books of Daniel* 
and of Esther. The curious historical incident related by Jose¬ 
phus of the Israelite (proselyte ) Kings of Adiabene, Izates aud 
Mnnobazes, the latter of whom sent a contingent of soldiers to aid 
in the defence of Jerusalem against the Romans, is full of signi¬ 
ficance as to the status and influence of certaiu Israelites, per¬ 
haps of those of the ten tribes, at the period to wliicb it refers. 
The little robber state of Xehardea, headed for a time by the 
Israelite brothers Auilai aud Asitai, in its short revolt against 
the Parthians, was ir- its time no ,.ess a sigu of a certain degree 
of Israelite power than of Parthian weakness.! So influential 
were the Jews in Babylonia, where they had their flourishing TaK, 
mudieal schools at Pumpeditha, Sira and Xahardua, that they 
jtosscascd for a long |»oiiod, as is well known, their own political 
head in the Reth Gaititha, or Prince of the .Captivity. This rule 
within a rule, commencing iu perhojis the second century, linger¬ 
ed on until the eleventh c entury ; and remind us of the tpuwi- 
regal status which th-> Jew* of Malabar were able to obtain from * 

• The Record Itooks of the Jew** of Malabar ( regarding which see fur¬ 
ther on in this treatise ) whatever their internal diacrepaoeiea, all agree * 
in making this their starting-point, which seems significant. 

t Jtwi«h Encyclopedia. 
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tho IlHjalis of that country, tv? wc find it secured to them hy 
their copjter-plate ehurt«*i-^I‘ is inherently probable, then, cou- 
«f(fcritig the -faridties will... existed" for transit to India that 
e-nlres of IsraelitWh life in the countries of tlieir 
dispersion north of the Persian Gulf,, may have sent olT many 
a continent for the colonization of ludian shores, especially when 
driver* by persecution, which now and then arose. 

'~&rJx 'U: have more to add in support of our .view. It is as 
! Allows : — 

2'he Her. J. If. JiriiV on the Israeli ten in Kurtliettin 
ami 7Vjwh. 

In the opinion of the writer ot these Hues, a great deal of 
v:;h::\h1e light may he obtained upon the question in hand from a 
careful perusal of a pamphlet entitled, The Ten Tribe*; Where 
are 'They I Jig One Who bus been Anion;/ Them , published in 
1880. The authorship of this monograph is ascribed in the 
Jt't'irfi Intelligence of dune 180:5, as also in the Itev. AY. T. Gid- 
u» ’ ’< Site# and Scene*, w to the late Kev. d. II. 1‘riihl, a no 
i.jeuu authority both as a Talmudist ami a scholar. The atten¬ 
tion of tlu* reader is at mice arrest. I hv a statement in it, ( al¬ 
though it*, liriild does not througnout the treatise allude to the 
15ene-lsra< • of Jndia, and very likeTy was hardly observant of 
their exis 1 nice) to the effect that whilst among the Persian 
dews lie was “struck with the circumstance tlr-t while the dews 
in Arabia and Turkey will generally speak of . temselves as dews 
—Yeboodi—the Persian dews almost invariably call themselves 

* Printed (line the above Pamphlet itself) at the Operative .Jewish 
Converts lust it u linn Press, and old finable from the London Society 
for Promoting Christianity uinougat the Jews, at 16, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, \V. C- 
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Israel.”® Mr. l>riil»r*« chief iuterest, however, is not with tuo 
Persian Jews proper, but with u chi-s of people inhabiting Kur¬ 
distan, part only of which 'is under Persian rule. As to the 
question of the ten tribes he is not bound to any theory of their 
descendants Wing discoverable exclusively in any one spot. On 
the contrary he Imlds that very many of them must hove become 

fused afresh with the two tribes of Judah and Benjamin, not only 
by means of the hitter absorbing iiiluv of the faithful of the ten 
tribes dining the time ->f the schism, while both kingdoms were 
side by sid» in Palestine (II Citron, xi. 1C; x\*. U), aul yet 
again after the ten tribes had been carried into exile, from their 
remnant:* in Samaria and elsewhere (II Chsoii. \xx. i, a ; xxxiv. 
t») ; bin y!-o in after tiu.es, wh<-u a-i the twel ♦ triW*s were alike 
in captivity, there i> likely t«» have bivu extensive amalgamation, 
since the cotintii..> of their n-p<vthe captivities were not remote 
from each other, and often were united under the same ruling 
power.f lie is willing to W'lieu* that some may he also repre¬ 
sented by (or amongst ) the Fiilmbas of Abyssinia, and some 
by Israelites in Arabia, and in other places besides. But his tinul 

* He says. •• I am very mn. li inclined to believe that a great part 
of the Persian Jews me descended from the ten tribes. The geographi¬ 
cal |K>bition of their country favours the hypothesis.” Mr. t.idney, in 
Svjht* and Sctm*, ( page 76 ) remarks that a sign of evident great anti¬ 
quity of Israelites iu Persia is that those now there differ from Jews 
elsewhere in the world in not having formed any semi-Hebrew jmlttU of 
their own. They atl speak Persian, the language *; the country, 
though knowing Hebrew »s well. We have alrea - pointed .iit the 
uiiwii irguets of the Ber.e-I*r»l in the pas- to * . ^iguated Jew*. 
They have always repudn* •••*.• and objected to the i« ra *• Jehoodi ** or 
Jew ” ; aud have insisted -_n the appellation “ Jicne Is * , ” by which 
they are known. 

+ la this wav R. J incs could with the fullest A-hcanc* address 
his Epistle to the UrJct tril»« (S. Jnuics i I), and S :i 1 could before 
Fcstiis with most literal accuracy tsov, “ Unto which ptomise onr ttrtlrt 
tribit. instantly eexving Cod day and night, hope to .'-me.” (Act xxvi. 
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conclusion is, “that the bulk of the ten trik*rs in so f ir a- they 
are not merged in the rest of Is* -el at present,' called Jeivs, are 
still to k Tound in the.count v whither they were originally 
exiled by the Kings of Assyii.;.” It is, he considers, easily 
indentified. It is, in brief, Ktu-rAtau, as now known. 

Kurdhftan contain* a Poj dot ion within a. Pojntlatwn. 

Mr. Briilil points out that in Kurdistan there is a popula¬ 
tion within a population. ,J» the midst of the Kurds, (who are 
arc Suni Musalnmus), “ lives the remnant of another nation, di¬ 
vided indeed by a variety of creeds, hut still one in features, hal ts, 
and especially in language. While the majority of the inhahr.-iits 
speak the Kurdish—an Indn-Germauic Inng mge closely related 
to the Persian, —the minority, both Jews and Christians, speak 
a dialect which they call Syrian, vulgarly Jekli, /.t*. th * lan¬ 
guage of tlte mountain, derived from the language of the IVshito, 
(/.<-. the Syri .-j Versi-m made of the Bib’-*, both Old and New 
Testamant, about the third coiitury, ) v-hidi language again is 
closely related t*> that of the Targums, uj also to the few words 
of Syriac occurring in the New . !‘ is a remarkable 

fact that tins language is spoken nowhere eise either hv Jews or 
Christians, on the face of the earth.” It is this minority whom 
Mr. Briilil would identify with the modern survivors of the ten 
lribes. There are v irions arguments in favour of this theory :— 
1. It is a tradition amongst these people that their ancestors 
were Israelites. Mr. Briihl says® that the Avstoriuns of 
Kurdistan - unanimously asserr that they nr*' Ttrrdescendants 
of the ten tribes, and that their ancestors were evangelized by 
the apo tle, 6. Peter, in memory of winch every one of their 

'■ Id the pamphlet above quoted, pp. 13, 14. 


Patriarchs is called Mar Shimoom, i.>. ,Simon (Peter)." Mr. 
Atheistau Riley says of the Xestoriau Christians of Kurdistan, 
“they called themselves Syrians ( Soonnee). churnin'/ u Jcwieh 
descent, " 9 ( Italics are ours.) 

2. The compilers of the Babylonian Talmud s<< regard them. 
There are various allusions .in the Talmud to the subject of 
the location of iiie ten tribes, and the value of the evidence is 
enhanced by the fact that the matter came l>efurc the Tal¬ 
mudic doctors not as a matter of mere geographical interest, 
hut of practical legislation in regard to sujqKised distinctions 
of purity or impurity of race, as I waring upon questions of 
iittenmirriiige. .So minute were the discriminations made, 
that in one ease two villages of the same name “ Apamea,” 
lying on two opposite banks of the same river, are pronounced 
tie one pure and die other impure simply - because while the 
one lies in Babylonia, and is pure, as king tu the country of 
the captivity of the two tribes, the other, although but a 
parusang distant, through lying within the boundaries of the 
ten tril.es is therefore impure,! Mr. Briihl says (page 15)— 

“ One of the rabbis, a gveat purist'iu this *-es}iect would not 
let his colleagues depart till they had declared them (A e. the 
descendants of the ten triks iuhabitating those countries ) to be 
accounted as Idolators with regard to intermarriage.* Another 
rabbi prohibits msikiug any proselytes from among the Kurds, 
giving as a reason that for many generations their neighbours 
from among the ten Iriks had at first promiscuous and in 

° The Arrhhi*hojt oj Canterbury’/! Minion to tht Awjrian ChriatianH, 
(S.P.C K. ) page 5. Foot-note. * 

f - There are two Apume&s, one above, tk other below ; the one 
is pure, the other is impure; they are at euiuity. and* will not even' 
give lire to each other.” 

* Iu the pamphlet quoted above, pp, 13, 14. ‘ ; 
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later times incestuous intercourse with the Kurdish women, and 
and that therefore the whole trihe is suspected of being bastards. 
who ean by .no process known to the Talmud ever he pnritied. 
Mr. Briihl believes that this rigorism probably led in the course 
of n couple of centuries to a unction, it very likely in the lucuu- 
time having been responsible for too ready a conversion of 
Israelites to Christianity, so that ever since the rule has stood 
that every Israelite, however obscure his pedigree, i* to he 
assumed to be of a pure descent until the contrary 1ms been 
proved. All this helps at any rate to show that to the Jews 
of the time the existence ami the location of their brethren of 
the ten tribes were things fully known. As to the places of 
exile mentioned in Scripture, the Talmud identities as follows:— 
“Rabbi Abba, tins son of Kalina, says in explanation of ii. 
Kings, xviii. II. linhili is IIclxou, Ilaburis Hadiah (Adiabone), 
the river Gozau is Ganzak (Gnzuke ), the cities of Media 
are Hnmadan and its (minor) towns, or as others say, Xuha- 
vend and its towns [ and they are all to Ik* considered as 
hasehorn KiiMu*hin 7,?, p. 1. A similar idemiiicution is 
given by the Talmud in connection with Dan. vii. 5, where the 
“three ribs” me curiously interpreted of “ llalzou, Hadiah, 
ami Xisibin,” in allusion to the way in which these frontier 
places were continually changing hands between the Roman 
and Persian Empires. Mr. llriilil points out that the country 
lying between the four points mentioned, namely Hclzon 
(= llhulassnr, and later Hhelone), Adiubenr, Gauzak 
( ~ Gazakn of classical writers, on the east of Lake Unimiah ), 
and IlannuLm ( —= Eehatana, and Aclnnctha of Ezra vi. 2) in 
general corresponds to the country known as Kurdistan. 
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Mr. Briihl mentions that there is a curious case in which 
in the present day the Christian inhabitants of a village culled 
El lvosh. in Kurdistan, the church of which is lielieved to 
contain the tomb of Xahum, the Elkosbite,' turn out of their 
church once a year and give it over to Jewish visitants from 
Mosul, Zakin*, and Jezirah, neigh) touring towns, who come iu 
large numbers and perform service there on their Feast of 
Pentecost. This curious fact that the Christians possess uu 
Israelite sanctuary, and yield it thus annually to the Jews, 

seems to point, he urges, almost necessarily (since Christians 
were never the governing or conquering race ) to a time when 
Israelites possessing the shrine changed to the Christian fuith, 
mid retained pissessiou of it ou the ground of this compromise. 

Probable ('(Ki/ow/fi’ of wjw of the HV*ferri Dispersion 
ici'l/i Christianity ami Mnhomriie-iaiiiein. 

It is likely, therefore, that the history of Israel iu Buby- 
louia and Persia, if but more fully known, would reveal, espe¬ 
cially in the case of the descendants of the ten tribes, a shading 
oil of many of the community during the passage of centuries, 
aud sometimes under compulsion (it may have beeu of perse¬ 
cution) into coalescence with those of various differing nation¬ 
alities and religions. To such origius may not unlikely be 
referred tbe traditions, which seem to be the more striking and 
surprising the more they are looked into, of some of the tribes 
of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, who claim uu Israelite .ex¬ 
traction. aud to which allusion bus already been made in an 
earlier article, in which mention was made of a recent treatise 
of Shekh Sadikali, quoted by Mr. E. Solomon.* 

* Mr. Briihl, to quote once more hip luminous pamphlet, which 
we have already brought so much into evidence, says, ~ There i& one 
more class of people who must be mentioned «a likely to contain a 
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Kuril/ Persian Christianity in Evidence in India. 

Now. whether there be doubt or no as to whether Jews 
from Babylonia and Persia migrated into India and formed 
settlements on its western coasts or no, there is practically 
certain proof that Christians who were the neighbours of Jews 
in the aforesaid regions, did no less. It is quite impossible 
to overlook the strong evidences that exist of early Christianity 
in India having had the closest connection with Babylonia and 
Persia. Without necessarily going the length of Professor-: 
Milne Hue,* who holds that the actual bogiumngs of Christianity 
in India were Xcstoriau and. Persian in origin, and that the 
deeply-rooted belief of Christians in South India of the foun¬ 
dation of their Church by S. Thomas in person is to be regarded 
but as the “ migration of a tradition” from a Parthian India 
between Persia and the Indus, what is nevertheless of patent 
aud admitted fact is that early Indian Christianity, when it 
emerges into clear history in the sixth century, wears a strong 
and luiniistakcahlc Persian colouring.! There was at that 
time Xestorian Christianity and a Xesti>rian bishop at Kalinina, 
which is almost certainly the present railway junction Kalliau 

large ai]mixture of Israelites. Persia, though outwardly altogether 
.Mahomauan, contains a large number of people who secretly repudiate 
that religion allopther They are called AH llaila ’ the people or 
worshippers of Ah. But this Ah.wonhip is only a pretext to conciliate 
the faiiatical Perwaus. who themselves pay almost Divine honours to 
Ah, the son-in-law of Mahotnad. The real object of their worship are 
their jH-ers. m. dtcrated saints. whom they consider as emanations 
fioin or incarnations of the Deity. The few whose confidence I was 
able to gam mentioned lo me as their |>ecrs mostly saints ami heroes 
of the Old 1 e-tament. r 7 . Abraham. Isaac. Jacob, Joseph. Benjamin, 
n- „ v,,l ‘ ^ <>lomo, '» «nd others, whose names occur in the 

Old testament. —p. 17. 

* Sec his Syrian Church in Lidia. Chap. ii. 
t Sec Sir \\ . Hunter s Indian Emjnrt, p. 233. 
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situated 33 miles X.E. of Bombay, tin tin* banks of « fiin* creek.* 
It drew its bishops from Kt••siphon i S .Uncia ) t At 

Sopiini, already mentioned, 33 miles X. of Bombay, and some 
20 miles west of Kalliau, the friar Jordanns found in 1323 
Xestorian Christians, and a church dedicated to S. Thomas the 
Apostle, a survival probably of those at Kullian .♦ Almost, 
if not quite, the earliest positive relies of Christiauirv in South 
India, are two Persian crosses carved on si*me. the one dis¬ 
covered at Mylapur, a suburb of Madras, and die other existing 
in the oldest Syrian ehureh at Kotiuyam, in Travaneore. on 
the Malabar const.§ It is well-known that the Christianity of 
Malabar was for several centuries of the Xestorian form, <1 rawing 
its bishops from Seleueia-Ktesiplum on the Tigris. 

Persian Christianity in Mtduhur side by ride with an ancient 

.lavish community, both />n#*e*#iny charters cu/mred mi 
copper-plate# from the old Rajtdi# of Cochin. 

Xow, it is also in Malabar that we still Hud a Jewish: ami 
a Christian community, both of very ancient origin, aide by 
side, just as by Mr. BriiIll's showing, such once appart^ulv 
existed side hv side in Persia, aud at any rate do in fact 
so now exist. In a recent article in the Muluhttr Quarterly, 
Review ( since reprinted as a pamphlet ) *J the present writer luut 
endeavoured to show that the really ancient Jews in Malabar 
are now represented bv a class intermediate between the «o- 

* This is narrated by Koamas Indiko-pleuates. See Bombay 
Gazeteer. VoL xir. p. 119. 

t Bombay Gazeteer, Vol. xiit, Pt. it, p. 41?. Sett .. 

; Bombay Gazetitr, VoL xiv. pp. 321, 322. 

g For a good account of these &c« Milne Rat’s Syrian Church in 
India. Chap. IX. 

? Partly reproduced*ami summarized later on in the preeenf treatise. 
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crilled “ white■” Jews ( who are comparatively modem ) and the 
“ black” Jews, (who are of mixed , origin. This intermediate 
class, who style themselves M'yvlhasim (meaning “ those of 
lineage,” and sometimes of late described as the “ brown ” 
Jews.) approximate in the opinion of the writer very much to 
the type and appeuranee of the Bene-lsrael of Bombay: and 
the separate class of “ black " Israel is fonnd amongst both. 

Israelite settlement in India apparently not accompli sled 
all at one time. 

Another point is worth attention here. In. the traditions 
hath of the Jews and of the Syrian Christmas of Malabar, we 
find alike belief h. relays of colonisers having arrived from 
time to time. Amongst the Christians thesis traditions connected 
themselves, -for instance, first with the arrival of S. Thomas 
the Apostle about a.d. 50, next, with the arrival of another 
Thomas ( a supposed Manichenn) in the third century, ami once 
again with the arrival of Tlmmas Cana, an influential Armenian 
merchant, about a.d. 780. The Jews of Malabar bold (and 
appeal in support of their belief to supposed record books in 
their possession ) that their original settlers were Israelites of 
the first captivity, who came and took up their abode in 
Mnlahar; that in after times subsequently to the captivity oF 
the two tribes, others of their brethren, hearing ot their 
well-being in India, followed them, prominent among these 
being Joseph itahbau, 4 who received on behalf of his communin' 
from the ruler of the part of Malabar in which they dwelt a 
grant of terriiorv with various other privileges annexed, the 
rii-dit to which was secured to them by these being engraved on 

'The so-called record-book ( dlhrc hayamim ) of the Jews of Cochin 
however, claims that Joseph Rabban came from Arabia. 
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a copper-plate chart i* r, wbieh they still possess. Similar charters 
also engraved on copper-plates wen* conferred at the same time 
on the Christians of Malabar. The traditions mentioned seem 
to favour the supposition that there were early settlements of 
Israelites in Malabar which .were in a way pre-histork 1 
( considering Imw sadly late in date are the beginnings of real 
history in India), and in the wake of these it is likely there 
followed not only further accessions of their own frllow-oonutry- 
meu, the Jews, but also, in their time Christian :Tlvungclisttr 
(perhaps Apostolic even?) and also Christian (Persian?) 
settlers. 

Conclusion from foreyoiny . 

It is almost needless to point out that it is no part of the 
present writer'# object to attempt to show that cither the 
Bene-Israel of Bombay, or the dews of the Malabar coast, arc 
descended from the ten tlilies. But we ask. does it not appear 
reasonable to believe, and likely - on the luce of it, that the 
regions of Babylonia and Persia, which in past times gave the" 
Parsers t<» India, 9 and which still continue to give it the 
Iranis (or modern Persians ):+ regions, whence, os we have 
noted, proceeded influences which’ in bygone times have stamped 
their impress upon Indian architecture, and which are known 
to have been intimately connected through trade and. commerce 
from times of ditu antiquity with India and parts beyond ; which 
also during many centuries and under varying' vicissitudes of 
fortune, gave shelter and latitat, forced or voluntary, to large 

* Sue important footnote in the Bombay Cazttetr, VoL xiiL Pt. L 
pp. 247. 248. " ' "’'•VS 

t A large number of the restaurants frequented by natives In the 
bazaars of Bombay are kept by •* Iranis ” who*re famed aa cooks. .* : ! 
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masses of the exiled sons.of Israel,*—are likely to have Wen 
countries which gave the original stock of Israeliiish settlers 
to India, as well as many, subsequent accessions thereto, however 
these may have been supplemented at various times and by 
varying routes by Jewish visitors from many other countries .’ 
In times of persecution, especially, may sneh have Wen induced 
to migrate to Imlia.f 


A Corroboration. 

It is observable, ns harmonizing well with our present theory, 
that a staple occupation of the Jews in IYrsin is stated to l„- 
that of merchandize in silk,{ and as the earliest known trad<*- 
route to China was from the West, it is not unlikely that 
Persian Jews were led in quest of this trade, amongst others, 
along the beaten tracks of commerce to various j>nints on the 
Indian coast which were the enijioria of that trade, and 
jvrhaps even round India, or across it, to China itself,§ where 
the tradition exists that the Jews first came to it from the 
west, by the way of the sea.!,! The Bokhara Jews also come 


0 Babylonia was the ‘ very focus of Judaism for more than a 
thousand years. —./fin*A Ency.-tc^lu. Art. ‘ Babylonia.” 

penodof sharp persecution occutm! in Babylonia in 
J e TZn l } n ‘ Z(0 f r ^ ,lhR '• V l cked - in A.n. 4«JS, which 

the Talmud designates-0 he year o? the destruction of the word.”— 
JoAitS x 1^ V ’ Un,lcr hwuli *»S ‘Babylonia.” quoting Braid*. 

~jltJ h0 v^ tlie pr,or VS are c "g»g“l even ill liriokmiiking, or ns 
pedliiis. di\ niers, musicians. wio«.sellers, ar.d scavec-ers — Jewis/. 
lntelhne.net. March, 11*04. I'agc 3S. ° 

3 ” Jews in Persia from early limes were connected \.*ith the silk- 
« / - a ^°!: S » ,i r nCe iuto relations with the 

( ; Sser ?5 fr0m Ser r Hoh&m/ai -“Scriemn” .... 
Silk ) as the Chinese were called by the Romans.*’-W'lwwl 
Encyclopedia, under heading •• China. ” 

3 See Jewish Eneyelop,ilia. Art. “Chino.” 
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into evidence here, for while, on the one hand, the remnant of 
Jews at K ui-Fnng-Fu in China arc shown, by the Persian 
rubrics in tl.cir liturgies being in the Bokhara dialect of that 
language, to have probably come from Bokhara itself, whence 
they may have eventually found tin* overland route to China, 
the Jews of Bokhara, on the other hand, whose occupation is 
said to he largely that of dyeing silk, are declared bv their 
mother-tongue Wing Persian to he derived from the Persian 
Jews.* 

DerAupment of Ur,.elite settlements on Indian exists probably 
aji'trte f by caprice" of local > «/<•. 

(He more point we would venture to bring into notice here. 
It i» known that on the Konkau coasts the encouragement 
givei, ;■> foreign trade w as once apt* to be capricious and liiful. At 
one time, under a favourable set of rulers, it would be fostered, 
mill under another it would Ik.* summarily suppressed. Tims, 
rlMtut the middle of the third century a. n. the foreign trade 
v-.lie'll had long flourished at Clieul and other Kookan port* 
uuJer the Shutkarni kings, was -topped by a king named 
bambini's, and all Foreign vessels were sent on under guard to 
i.arugaza (Broach) in north Gujerat.f It it permissible u» 
apply this known fact to a possible elucidation of one of the 
problems connected with the Ber~-lsr-1. They present 

exactly the appearance of a people who having been 
originally of a common stock' with the early Israelite, settlers 
iu Malabar, must have become lit some period luter pn 
largely isolated, and so have develojied iudcjnuideirtJv. The 
“ Brown ” Jews ( or “ My uklmsim ") of Malabar have returned 
m See Jewish Encyclopedia. Art. “ Bokhara." 

+ Scu Bombay 0'a‘ttccr, VoL XIU. Pt £ p. 4JS V ,1 XL p . HO. etc. 
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their-knowledge Hebrew,’ and their conversance with 
Jewish customs and f aeltevts. "With the Bene-Isrnel, on the 
- other hand, almost V. «<ii the Jews at K’ai-Fung-Fu, the 
knowledge of Hi:’ n-tt. _ : -.*dTK.*en almost lost, and most Jewish 
proctices were in abeyance, as we pointed out in an early N t 
of these articles. What so likely, then, xz~ o~h ^ thu>»* 
TCinain matter of speculation after nl), =r :j Cr-*j20 £*.r.e-Israel, 
whose forefathers had settled near lie* prts of Cheul, Jnnjirr. 
and others, at times when foreign trade was open, v und them* 
selves-«ir-later times shut off in large degree from the : niter 
world, and their communication with their brethren for 
the most part cut oiVj The foreign trade with the Malabar 
ports -li=?s not seem to have been subjected to such violent 
interruptions as beset it in the Konkan, and Barugazn t Broach) 
iu-iortb Gujerat, seems to have been largely exempt also, 
both tsms-contiiming to invite foreign' trade. 

The Eaiu.y Navigation of Indian Seas. 

It remains for ns now to end our treatment of the present 
part of our subject, by completing our remarks on the early 
navigation of Indian seas, in order to show yet more fully the 
facilities which existed of old for Israelite or other foreign 
travellers reaching the distant shores of India. We shall, in 
doing this again draw largely on Sir .lames Campbell’s IUmlay 
(inif’trer. 

The oldest shipping, ns we should expect, tended to ling 
the coasts. The greatest venture into the open seas would 
probably be the crossing of the Persian Gulf in the ease of 
vessels coming from the lied Sea.® This older route was at 

3 The following is given in reference to the Egyptian trade with India 
by the Bombay (Jazttter, ( Vol. XIII. ft. 2. p. 410. nott ): —‘*Accord- 
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first adhered to by the Homans after their conquest of Egypt 
in n.c. 30. But later on, after the discovery bv Hvppnlus 
{about A. D. 4, ) of the periodic monsoon winds, theueeforward 
called after his name (though they had probably been known 
to older sailors also ) the system of navigation to India changed, 
and a direct course was generally adopted. Something how¬ 
ever still depended upon the part of the Indian coast intended 
to be reached. If going to Barugatui (the modem Broach, 
situated in the Gulf of Camhav, in the north of the Bombav 
Presidency ) navigators could, after leaving the Gulf of Aden, 
stand out at once to sea, and find tin* wind blowing in the 
exact direction of their course. If, however, going to Mouziri* 
( Craligation* ) on the Malabar coast, tl-.y would need to often 
change their track.® Tin* trade to- the Konkan was thus iu 
some wuys more convenient than that to Malabar, and there 
was a well-known route ah mg the Arab coast to Furtak Point, 
and thence ucross to the Konkan.f 

1 lie trade between India and the Persian Gulf id older, 
iu all probability, than even that with Arabia and part* 
lieyond: for the voyage was iliortcr, sailing iu the Persian 

ing to Pliny ( a.d. 7U ), the practice of «hip« engaged in th® Indian 
trade was to start from Muon Ib rmua. ut the mouth of the Gulf of Sues, 
about the beginning of July, and alip about 2o0 mile* down the coast 
to Uercoike in the modern Foul Bay. To load at Here take and sail 
thirty days to Okellis. the moieru Ghalln or Cello, a Utile uurth 
of Guardaiui. From (•;..ilia to coast along east Arabia to near (Jape 
Fartak. ami. in aitout forty du>8, to make the Konkan near the end 
of Fcptcn.l* .. To stay iu the Konkan till the middle of December or 
tbc midbtn of January, reach the Aiab or African coast in about a 
month, *—vit at Aden or tome other port till a><ont March, when the 
south winds -ct in. and then to make fur Bereuike aod pan on to Muc* 
Honnus, at the mouth oL|.!a cull -z' 5uer.. Vi nr tv ft Commeivt of thd 
Ancinitx U. SiO. ’47.i- urtU History. Bk. VL Clu xxiiL 

• Bombay fJaztt'ir. Vol. XI1L Pt. 2, p. 410, HQte, quoting 
McCrindle’s Ptriplu-s. 
t Ibid. Supra.. 
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Gulf was easier,' and the inland route was less Hrren.* Original 
traders, in times of dim antiquity, were probably the Plueuicians, 
who apparently “moved froui Bahrein on the Persian Gulf, 
north-westwards to the Mediterranean cnasts.f Bawlinson 
believes that Gorrha on the main laud, close to the island of 
Bahrein, on the west side of the Gulf, was the emporium 
of the Indian trade, and thinks that its old uame of Apir 
marks it out as the site of Solomon’s Opliir.J But the head 
of the Persian Gulf seems to have been no less a place of trade 
with India than its western shores. Isaiah the prophet des¬ 
cribes the Babylonians ns delightiug in their ships,§ Bawlinson 
tells us that Xebuehndncj'./.ar in n c. COG—oGl built quays 
and embankments of solid masonry on the Persian Gulf, and 
traded with Ceylon and western India.]! In course of time 
enmc the Palmyra trade, the markets of which were supplied 
only from Gorrha near Bahrein, already mentioned (the 
w* ; res of which passed to it in caravans across Arabia), but 
ah ; 'iium tlu* bead of the Persian Gulf, passing up the 
Euphrates by Babylon and *Ktcsiphon, to a large and famous 

--S Oazftnr, Vol. XIII. Pt. 2, p. 405, note. 
t Ibid. * 

Z Bombay Ua>t-'<r, Vol. XIU. Pt. ii. p. 405, vote —quoted in 
the Journal of the J'oyal AelnU- (New Scries) XII. 214. 

We have given in a preceding ar'i.le rt.^aons for thinking that Oj>hir 
may rather he identified with SnparA on the Bombay coast. 

§ Isaiah xliii. 14. In the sixth century a.c. “ inen of Dedan. or 
(Bahrein), brought ebony and ivory to Tyre. Ezekiel xxvii. 15.” 
Bombay Gazitor, Vol. XIII. Pt. 2, p. 405, not? (quotiug Heeren’s 
Historical Researches). 

ii Bombay Gavleer. YoL XIII. Pt. 2. p. 405, note. Ceylon, it 
may he remarked, under its ancient name of Tapro'-uie was once a 
great meeting-place of trade between the western and eastern coasts of 
India, as well as between these and China and other parts of the Far 
East. 
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mart which Itecuine estahlisbed in a.d. GO, named Vologes *kv rta.* 
e have already drawn attention more than once to 
certain of the Indian ports which at different times existed 
to give haven to ships arriving from foreign ports. The 

ancient and far-famed port of Burugazu ( Broach ) comes into 
view as a well-established j>ort in the early days of tlu* Christian 
era, and figures in the writings of Ptolemy and of the author 
of the Periplu* Maris Krythwi. The direct trade with Egypt 
centred here, and we have already seen that it was a port 
which was sometimes allowed to remain open when Konkau 
j*orts generally were closed, by the caprice of their rulers, to 
foreign trade. 

Kallicna, Co miles north of Bombay (if the idcutiiicatinn 
be correct, as seems to bo certain), to which we have 
already alluded os otiee the seat of a Xcstoriuu bishopric, 
was a port of some importance in the foreign trade at the 
end of the second century, a.d. It figures in nine Buddhist 
inscriptions (extending over the first to the sixth centuries) 
nt the Kanheri Caves, near Bombay.f In a.d. ;»*5 it had 
much traffic with Ceylon, then the great centre of trade in the 
East ; and with the Persian Gulf, to lliru near Knfa to and, 
Obolleh.J In the seventh century it became eclipsed by Thaaa, 
a scnj>oi-t some five miles south. Both places still survive as 
small seaports. 

Of C’Jieul, almost eertaiuly the ancient SimuUa or Ttmulla, ■ 
situated thirty miles south of Bombay, and bordering ou the 

* Bon-bay Gaf.rtr. Vol. XIII Part 2. p. 4)2. We Lave already, 
in the* footnote of a pievious article, men i tore d amne of the character- 
istic w ares of this maiket, and obterved how they point to a close 
connection w ith India, and through India witii Chin*. 

i Bombay GaM*<-r, Vof. XIV. page 110. 

*Bomlxiy Gather, VoL XIV. pp. 119,120. VoL XIIL Pt. 2. Page 420. 
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district" oyer which we find the Bentslsracl now spread, we 
have already written iusome detail. It was a centre of foreign 
trade when Ptolemy wrote ( a.j>. la. r >), and though, as we 
have scon, its foreign trade afterwards received violent interrup- 
:tion, it still remained a chief port of India when (lie Portuguese 
arrived. 

Zizerus was another ancient port, somewhat smith of Cheul, ** 

and is mentioned by Pliny in a.d. 77, and perhaps a:*o, tndcr 
the name of Sigerdis, l»y Strabo. It is believed by many to 
be represented by the modern .Janjira, the chief city of a State 
of the same name, which coming later tinder Abyssinian rule, 
has thence been called the llabslmu. Its position, if .Janjira, 
marks the southern extremity of the tract-of country inhabited 
by the Bene-Israel. 

Fnssing far south, and omitting several ports of undoubted 
antiquity by the way, wc tome, on ilie ‘coast of Malabar, to 
the famous port of Monziris, which was identical with Mudiri- 
cottn, or Muyirikmlu, and also with Kodungalur, called by 
the Portuguese Crangtiiiore. T’ds is the historic site of the v* 

first abode of the Malabar .Jews vi on this part of the coast 
are also the towns and villages inhabited bv the Syrian Christians, 
or the Christians of S. Thomas. From its situation oh the 
borders of the spice atul pepper yielding countries, it drew 
‘to itself the fleets not. only or Roman merchants, but of many 
others besides. Situated a few miles south of it is now the 
modern port of Cochin. V7e have already, in a foot-note to 
previous page, made some mention of Monziris. 

The above are examples of some of the ports which 
on the western side of India extended hospitality, more or 
less constantly, to foreign merchants and foreign shipping. • 


The Early Navigation* of Inman Seas. 

Corresponding to these were important seaports on the other 
side of India, which gathered the produce of their own side 
of India, and often from China. Malacca, and other coun¬ 
tries besides. On the Coromandel coast, near the mouth 
of the Krishna river, was an important town and seujmrt 
mentioned l*olh by Ptolemy and the Perijiius as Muisoiia 
or Musoiia, where immense quantities of fine muslin wen* 
made. Jhis place probably corresponds to the modern Ma- 
sillipataut, and has ln*eu thought by some to be likelv 
rather than Mosul to be the origin of the won! “Mus¬ 
lin.”* 

Inland, _ between these western and eastern ports, were 
the tw-? gr'nt trade-marts of' Tagar and Paithan. The lat¬ 
ter, called Bait liana or Paitluma by Ptolemy and by the 
Pen plus, >- a town in the Nizam’s dominions ou the left 
bank of the river Godaveri. Tagar is thought by some <o 
he represented by the present .lunuar, aortic 70 miles north 
of Poona « v dun-Nagar, or “VMd City”) According to Pto¬ 
lemy, Puitliana was a twenty Jays* journey southward .'of.. 
Barugaza, and eastwards about ten days’ journey from this 
was 'lagur.f By* means of these and other mans connect-, 
ed with them, goods were apparently collected from the ports 
along the coast of Bengal ; and also tdeog this route, 
there is reason to believe, catue silk and some of the finer 

• Homlmy Cazcteer, VoL XI. p. 13iJ, note. Abo Vol X1U. Pt. 

2, p. 415. note. 

+ “ From these marts goods arv tra.mqK.ried on waggons to 
Bnrugaza. through difficult regions that have no road worth culling 
such. Fjorn Puithaua large quantities of or vx stones, and from Tagar 
large supplies of common cotton cloth, unnJim of all kinds, wallow- 
tiuted cottons, and various other articles nf local production are im¬ 
ported into it from the maritm-^ district*.’’— J IvCrimil*’* I’toUmy, p 
176- According to Ptolemy’s i&cripth’W Tagar can hardly be Junnar. 
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ppices from the eastern archipelago and China, and passed 
olmig to the western ports of India, thence to be carried by fo¬ 
reign shipping more westward still. Such goods as did 
not find their way by this overland route found their way 
ronnd by the coasting vessels. 

It is to bo observed that foreign trade from the 
western pons was ever at its best when both the ports 
and chief inland markets happened to be united under one 
strong rule, and that rule favourable to trade.* AVhen, us 
so often happened in India, one power would he in control 
of the ports and another of the inland markets, and the 
two opposed to each other, and, perhaps one or both of 
them opposed to foreign trade, commerce would suffer in 
consequence; but even so, trade to some extent adjusted 
itself; for, avoiding forbidden ports, coasting vessels would 
pass along to meet Egyptian vessels at Mouziris or Xel- 
kynda, on the Malabar coast; or would go on still far¬ 
ther to Ceylon, (then commonly named Taprobane,) and 
perhaps on to the Coromandel coast, to fetch the muslins of 
Masulipatam.f In any case the trade, adapting itself to 
changing vicissitudes, was on the whole constant, and at 
times abundant. 

* liomhay Oazeteer, Vol. XI. p. 130. Vol XIII. Pt. 2. p. 403, ami 
especially p. 412. 

t liomhay Oazeteer, Vol. XI. p. 140. Vol. XIII. Pt. ii. p. 418. 
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THE JEWS OF MALABAR. 

we come to treat of the Jews of the Malabar cm** 
we alight on a region over which the li;hi of early history, 
though still dim, shines a little more clearly than elsewhere in 
India. Allusions to the Jews of this part are to be found here 
aud there in the writings of travellers of some antiquity.* 
Actual historic records exist in the shape of some engraved 
copper-plates, conveying certain political rights, which are 
preserved as an heirloom in the Jewish community at Cochin. 
There survive amongst the Jev. s of Malabar versions of certain 
written records claiming to be historical, though the same are 
much at variance amongst themselves, and have apparently been 
sometimes interpolated, if not, iadd'd, at some time reproutteed 
altogether from memory from certain older lv»t or destroyed 
records. Again, analogies between the circumstances of the 
Jews and other ancient foreign communities on the coast exist 
and enu be compared. Are there Jews who have been located 
on these shores from times immemorial! There are Chriatu 
there, the tune of whose arrival is lost iu- antiquity. Are there 
Jews using a Shemitic laugunge iu the form of brew in =u«r- 
synagogues iu Malabar ? There are Christum# iu Maluba r ‘.sing 
a Shemitic language iu their worship, in the shape of i-yriac 
liturgies. Is it a quest! a whence the Jews first of all came ? 
It is no hiss a question w hether the earliest Christianity came 
directly by way of Egypt, or round by Persia aud the Persian 

* Benjamin of Tudela { as usually understood,—but see Appendix j 
mentions them iu a.d. 1167. R. Mshorikash' deals with casuistical 
questions from them al>out A.u. 1600, 
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.Gulf, and whether it was brought first in an undiluted and 
orthodox form, perhaps even by an Apostle, in the very dawn 
of Christianity ; or whether it came in later da vs wearing a 
Nestorian or Jacobite garb from the time of its first introduction. 
Again, "Were the Jews once high in favour with the ruling 
powers of Malabar, and the recipients of substantial tokens of 
that favour ? The Christians were so also. JLt*>th comiuitnitics 
in the zenith of their aillucncc and power in Malabar were 
alike granted charters conveying various political privileges 
and royal concessions as well as grants of land, the record of 
these being engraved on copper tablets, after the manner of 
the time, and accredited with the seal (in the form of a couch- 
shell marked upon them) of the reigning monarch, generally 
believed to have been Ch era man IVrmnal. These copper¬ 
plates exist now amongst both communities, and have been 
often translated and described.® 

Ethnological Considerations. ' 

The Problem of Colour. 

The colour of the Jews of Malabar is a topic which has 
engaged the attention of a considerable number of writers. 
Several observers hnve exercised themselves to determine 
almost the very hue and shade the complexions of these 
Jsraolitish denizens of Indian shores. Benjamin of Tudela in 
a.D. 11 (»7 f speaks of there being ‘* only about one hundred Jews, 
who are of black colour.” Mennsseh Bern*-Israel in a.d. 1 G5o, 

A particularly able description of them, with facsimiles, and a 
scholarly translation, will be found in the Indian Antiquary for 
December 1S74- ( \ ol. III. pp. 333, 334), in the form of an article l>v 
A. C. Kimicll, I'h.l)., entitled, The. Original StMkmtul Dtid 

oj the Jt wish Colony ut Cochin. 

t Assuming him to refer to the Jew* of Malabar—sec Appendix. 
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when addressing Cromwell with the hope of inducing him to 
permit the return of the Jews to England, and being anxious 
to impress upon him that the Jews are not an insignificant 
people, and “how profitable the Nation of the Jews are,” 
points to their atHuehce and high political standing in Cochin, 
and remarks, ‘‘These in India, in Cochin, have four synagogues,•• 
one part of these Jens being there of a white colour, and 
three * of it Uttcutf ; these being nn»st favoured of the king.” t 
Amongst a succession of more recent writers we meet with 
the familiar twofold classification of the ** \\ bite and “Black 
Jews of Cochin. And later on we are apprised of the “ W bite,” 
“ Brown,” ami “ Black ” Jews of Cochin, the earliest exponent 
of this threefold division of wie-m f have record being the 
Ilev. T. Whitchmise. in an article in Kceuimj llours for 
Jacob Saphir.S a .l.widi traveller w 1 -- wsited his co-religionists 
in Cochin in rwni years, having u ■••riU-d s“Uie of the Jews 


resident there as black, hastens t- • • d-'wu his words, mid 



•The “three" are j.toU:! ;i) the M'ytdhadm. or ‘they of 
lineage ’; (ii ) the jr*Kukunr in '■ r ‘.he • ira.mmitted ‘; amt (iu ) the 
Ahadim or • slave#. un ^‘ .-til Icaliou umoiig the Black Jews 
of Cochin. 

+ It will frcquentlv 1* a- ‘-tent wLvu study my the history of the 
Jews of Cochin, tb < ..y . t ■ Idle Jews have always been the one* 

to xtaml high s* u -He eu^iiou of European invader®, whether 
Portuguese. !)'•» • r &e-;hsli. it is ti c Black Jews who have conelat- 

cutlv eujs-.ed •> :a of the Hindu Rajahs of Cochin. Ihe Mack 
Jew's auru- • -_.iy of the nusundersUiidiuge tliat exist aiuougst 
European iuV » concerning them to the fact that the Whit* Jews *w 
being able to apeak the language of the latter, and being socially 
on a level with them, have been able the more readily to obtain their 
.... their own version of matters. It is only cornua* 

th« Black Jews have so much as known what 
tur:^.-v'c h.i-.T-- them by the White Jews. * 

‘ . nr ^ i—- . : \i r i 0 get access to Mr. Whitehoase’e Evdorical : id 

5 li * be awtnor cf Ebtn Sajihir, or The Stone ofSafhir. 
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adds, “ They arc not Mack like tlio raven, or as the Xnbiuns, 
hot only as (lie njijieiiranw of copper.” But Hayini .lucoh 
HnCohen,* another modeni Jewish traveller, chastizing tile 
latter for calling them “ lilack ” at all, declares that he will 
write of this class everywhere as the " non-white," and never 
anywhere ( God forbid !) as the “ Black.” It is very wrong, be 
says, to exaggerate in this manner, for their colour is like that 
of the Yemen or Arabian Jews, whereas sonic writers erro¬ 
neously confuse them with the M'sliuhararitn, the section of 
the converted slaves, bv calling them “ Black ” Jews. 


Origin of the iJii tinction “ White ” ami “ Mt?b" 

Xow. as a rule, the description of the Jews of Malabar as 
“ Y kite and “ Black " is one emanating from Kurnpeun 
travellers, both non-,Jewish and Jewish. Aecnsiumcd to all the 
Jews of European and other countries or which they have had 
experience being of one uniform fair complexion, tin* discovery 
of Jews of colour has filled them will, surprise, and they have 
duly noted the novel fact. They have merely written of things 
as they have been struck hy them. Such descriptions have no 
invidious sagger tion ahum them. But the use of •• White’’ „„<1 
“ Bli "' k ” amongst such must he carefully distinguished from a 
mode which the Indian Jews have of using the same tens 
amongst then,selves. Amongst the Bohe-Israel of the Bombay 
Presidency, Tor instance (as has been already shown in a 
previous page), and probably it may be the same elsewhere, 
ihe term •• Black ” lias a strictly teehnieal meaning of serious 
import, wine!, lias a very invidious appliealion indeed, since it 
denotes those lion, of culienbimige with Indian Women, ami 


a Author of J laMit/i .Vilhamclh , or Ammgcr of Baltic, 
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who in wnsotjm.*nee are precluded from full mciubersdiip ami 
from intermarriage with tln*sc of tin- oth»*r class. 


7 III! / ** 1 thick " ./<!*/•*, incfjif/inj a thin} cht.**, arc 

rcprctfutaticr of the earliest Jetc!*h Settler*. 

It U whou thoy ci *1110 to interjoct tlio problem *»f colour 
amongst tlio Jews of Malabar that European writers arc 
generally fouml on dcbateahle jrround. In the present treatise 
the writer is about to uphold the theory that it is amongst 
the ** Black ” .lews of Cochin tlmi the lineal descendants of 
the earliest .Jewish settlers on the Malabar Coast of ludia are 
to he sought, though such a view will bring him iuto conflict 

with many modern writers. 

The separation of the .lews of Cochin into the threefold 
division of *• White, ” “ Brown ” ami •* Black, *’ as adopted ami 
put forth by Mr. \Vhiteb*»use and some others, however 
peeuliiir it may lie in appearance, has at auv rale the advautago 
of being a classification that is scientific. It recognises the 
existence of the M’yckiiasim. .*r ** those of lineage,” amongst 
the Black* dews, as a class distinct from the rest of that 


* The present writer continues throughout thin paper to use tlie term 
“Clack Jews” in the seuae which (however wrongly) ha* become the 
popular one, and which, being now generally understood, conduce* 
much to brevity. Were be to do otherwise these pages would, be 
prolonged by numerous periphrases aud needlessly repeated definition*. 

It will be understood that iu the writer’* own view' there are _really 
three classes amongst the present Jews of Malabar viz., (i) tw> 3jsjf 
White Jews, or Pardeai*. (ie../ore*//»ers); (ii.) the M’yckhajiu*; and 
(iiL) the non-M’yckhasim, or Jews of mixed origin. Thus, the 
designation *• Black Jews,” in the’ popular (and, as the present writer 
believes, mistaken) acceptation of the term, embrace* both the JT i/ukha- 
sin and the non-Jif'j/ukhasitn. Mr. Whitehouio however divide* more 
correctly, though interpreting the classes wrongly, terming the 
M’vukhaaim the Broicu and the nou-M’yukliaaim tlie Black Jews. 

It is the M’yckhasim whom the present water recognizes a* the lineal 
descendant* of the original settlers. 
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fcW:.»N. Diit the interpret ition of that threefohl divi>ion, l«y 
which Mr. Whitehonse (who is followed more or les< by 
J>r. Darnell, Hr. Day, Professor Milne line,* and others) 

' would account for the Drown Jews as “the oiT>pring of White 
•Jews by native mothers,’.’ and for the Black Jews as o .he off¬ 
spring of proselytes from'the low caste natives of Indian, ' most 
be regarded as an explanation of matters as generally . mnccufate 
as his threefold classification by’itself is correct. To begin with,’ 
it is not probable, oy tbe face of it, that - the two classes 
(the Brown iiml the Black ) could, on any such theory of their 
respective origins, have continued for long distinct at all. 
They must soon have merged into one, and then Mr. White- 
house would have found no Brown‘class to describe.- Moreover, 
we ask, Is it conceivable Hint any class of people with tint 
origin attributed to the Black Jews hy Mr. Whitehousc, could 
ever have held up their heads before Kings and Princes, and 
have stood high in the favour of the Hindu Rajah, in the way 
• that Menasseh Ben Israel addressing Cromwell boldly represents 
the dark-coloured Jews of Cochin as doing ? ‘ Or, again, Can 
we imagine a class of tint origin suggested being the recipients 
of a singular mark of favour from the Rajah, such as was shown 
in the grant of land made to the Black .lews r.t Kruakulnnif 
as recently as a.i>. 1711, to say nothing of earlier favours? 

* See Burnell, in The Indian Autiijuary for December 187-1 (Vel. III. 
pp. 3.T1, 324); Dr. Day, The Land of the Fcrmauh. Ganz Brothers, 
-Madras, 1 S«j:i ; Prof. .Milne Rac, The Syrian Church in India, Wm. 
Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh, 1S92. 

t Krnakukm is a town situated on the mainland opposite to Cochin 
across the Backwater at distance of ahou» two miles. The Rajah has 
a palace in its vicinity, as well as at Cochin; and at EniaLulam 
situated the chief public otEcca of the Cochin Native State. 


are 
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Anahu/y of th> lienr-hnwl of liomhay. 
m But fortunately some light oT a more positive character can 
he thrown on the vexed question from another quarter. The 
Jews of Corbin, as it happens, are not the only Israelitish 
inhabitants of Indiati coasts. Wo have already described at 
some length tin- “ Bene-Israer* of ihe Bombay Presidency? 
TlieSt , de hardly second in interest in,the Jews of Malabar, 
are. in -.’umbers largely superior.* They are as fuf remove-l 
fr;om any modern type of Jews as are-any on the Malabar 
Coast itself. There is no question about tlie autiquilv ot 
their arrival iu India. They share the problem of colour 
with the Jews of Malabar, Yemen, and elsewhere. Circum- 
stapobs have led to their being for long periods together largely 
cut off.” and .dissociated from their brethren irf South India. 
One cause of this may have been, as we have suggested, the 
intolerance of Ivonkan rulers, and the aversion which is known 
to.have existed, from a. p.247 onward, towards foreign maritime 
traflie,.on the part of some of the Konknu kings. T«t this 
’severance may he attributed perhaps the loss »»f Hebrew learning 
amongst the Bene-Israel, which has been a eharaeterist: of 
their past, and in which respect they stand in contrast with their 
brethren of Cochin. Still, on account of this very isolation Th y 
stand to us in the light of independent witnesses, and Invite t>. 
comparative study. What is to be considered to be the origin 
of thin Israelite community on Indian shores ? A a* they to be 
accounted for in the way the White Jews of Cochin would 
account for their darker brethren If so. where is the reumaj^ 
of the white community from which they sprang? Where y -here 

• They number, oa we have shown, alwut ten'th-usaaA.-Accru¬ 
ing to the cenRua of 11HU the Jews of tbe Of*"'* citato number a* 
foUows,—White Jews, 180. Black Jews, SC T. Iu nil 1,137. 
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so-imichns any trace or remembrance of such?. It has. fallen to 
the I»?t of the writer during many years now to §?«».«. great deal 
of the Rene-Isracl,- and haring also seen the M’yukhnsim, or 
'.Brown Jews, of Malabar, one thing which has impressed itself 
strongly .on his mind as the result of it all is that, there is, 
allowing for local differences of intermixture by marriage with 
Indian proselytes, ic. t a real identity of type characterizing 
the two. -If this he established as an ethnological fact, it will 
go far to sliov that both are lineal descendants or .some common 
Jewish 'took to be.,sought for not in modern tin£v"lnit in the 
distant past, and it will he a further reason- for discarding the 
views of those, who sec in the Black Jews of Malabar only a 
cor.geric of p<"Mins -oF native or mixed origin, who in times 
past arc supposed to have ^adopted the Jewish creed, not having 
been originally born the.eto. 

Several. Writer# ofxccight hare recognize! the true distinction. 

Although the writers who have sought to account for tin* 
origin of the Black (including the Brown ) Jews of Malabar 
in the way that Mr. Whitehouso and others have done, are Iwjth 
numerous, and are also authorities of weight, it is by no 
Imrans all, or even always those possessed of most weight who 
have done so. Dr. Buchanan himself says of the Jews in 
Cochin, “The resident Jews are divided into two classes, 
called the Jerusalem or "White Jews: and'the ancient or Black 
J«'ws* and again, he records his deliberate verdict, “It is 
only necessary to look at the countenance of the Black Jews 
to be satisfied that their ancestors must have arrived in India 
many ages before tin; White Jews."I Dr. Wilson writes, 

* Bnchanan'a Christian I'e-ieurchee. 11th Ed. ’Page 221. 
t Ibid. 
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“ The Recount r- given oi l.y the 'White Jews of Cdehin, 

are, tu a great e\»-. nt. l'uim’ .u-: ‘} u -c Jews profess to be des¬ 
cendants of Jews win- ’•amc to ii:di:; immediately after the 
destruction of Jerusa!. m: but their family names, such as 
David Castil ( David the l.hv-tilian ) go t*» prove that they an* 
descendants of the Jews of .Spain, pro! dd of those driven from 
that country in the reign of Ferdinand and i-ahella; and of Ger¬ 
man and Egyptian Jews—a fact which has been long ago noticed. 
The real ancient Jews of Cochin arc the Black Jews.’** Travel¬ 
lers who are Jews themselves may be >up}Mis**d to be gtswl 
judges of matters relating to their own people. Rabbi David 
D’Belli Hillei. from Jerusalem, published in M»dnis in 1832 
an account of bis travels. He writes, “ The Black Jews believe 
themselves to be the descendants of the first captivity who were 
brought to India, and did not return with the Israelites who 
built the Second Temple. This account I ana inclined to be¬ 
lieve correct; though Black Jews,-—they are of somewhat darker 
complexion than the White Jews,—yet they are not the colour 
of the natives of the country, or of persons descended from 
Indian slaves.” Concerning the White Jews he writes, 
“ I . . . . have reason to suppose that the White Jews arrived 
there some little time before the Portuguese, for I hare met 
iu parts of Europe with persons of the same family names with 
those in Cochin, eg^ the Rotcnboorgs, Tserfates, Ashkenazim, 
and Sargons. &c. They have no Mss. more than two or three 
centuries old.” t Another Jewish writer, Mr. A. Asher, edited 

c L)r. Wilson'.-*. The Bene-Israel of Bomltay: An Appeal far thtlr 
Christian Eduration. 1st EJ. Bombay. 1854. 2nd Ed- Edinburgh, 
186.1. See also The Indian Antiquary. VoL III. pp. 321, 323. Inn 
footnote in the latter Ur. Wilson expresses his personal opinion that 
these ‘ancient Jews of Cochin” are descendant a of JucUeau. Arabian 
and Indian proselytes. 

f The Travels of Jtabl! David If Beth HUM. Madras, 1832, 
pages 1.17, 125. s ... 
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the Itinerary of Benjamin of Tndela. In it he writes of the 
.Tews of Cochin as follows; “The former (the Black Jews) 
ore beyond doubt the more ancient of the two classes winch 
•settled near Qmlon . . - .We hope to have proved that 
Benjamin of Tndela is no mean authority, and it certainly 
remains difficult to explain why he should not have mentioned 
the White Jews also, had they i*eon established in his time: 
he who so diligently collected all information respecting his 
brethren would certainly not have omitted to give an account 
of this remarkable • colony .... All the family names of i*-e 
White Jews note living on the avot, riz. Mizri, 3 Alegna, 

% Kodar, Sarphatz, Rottenburg, &«?., a*: once prove their origin 
to have been either Egyptian, Spar* « or German.f In the 
Woticias dos Jttdivoa de Cochin , pubj-heJ in Amsterdam in 
1C80, it is stated that the first Spnuwh Jews arrived at Cochin 
in a.d. 1511. It is also said in the that the Black Jews 

are from early times; the White nos from the preceding 
century.J 

Grounds of the Claim of the M'wl'Rafim to represent the 
Original Jeiri.h Settlers. 

Some of the arguments pn -r ward by the M’vukhasim 
among the Black Jews in suj*-vt of their claims are ns 
follows:— 

° Whether "Mizri, ” which meant- "The Egyptian. ” lias been 
actually known in Cochin as a surname, f am not aide to say; but if 
not. it may be a slip of the pen for " Rahul*-.'' wliich han the same mean¬ 
ing, and which is omitted from this list, though well-known amongst 
the White Jews of Cochin. It is now sometimes written "Roby.” 

t The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tnd 4 ’". Translated and Edited 
by A. Asher. London and Berlin. 1810. fS-e. however. Appcndix-to 
the present work. ] 

♦ The. Oriental Christian Spectator for September. 1839. (Vol. X., 
page 361.) 
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1. The popper-]date charter itself purports to lie given to* 
Joseph llabbitn. The Record Book • of the While Jews, alike 
with that of the Block Jews, asserts that Joseph Hul.lmu eatne 
from Yemen in Arabia. JI?. c«ah± 0 ‘*t, therefore, he one # of 
the White Jews. 

_. There are ruai.iCte.'i'tic j "urences in ritual 

and religious nh? >rrati«*- ha t r iv a the end Black Jews, 

which betoken r r - independent origin for -.rich entenmutiv ou 
these shore::. Though both use th«* satin* Hebrew liturgy, vet 
lioth !.uv.- ..iso coll(*etlons of additional Hymns and Songs ibr 
use at the Feast of TaWnacies, and on other occasions : 'ind ' 
the*** differ cliaraeteristically in the two communities, , 

into two clashes, proper to the two sets respectively. The *ong r 
book of the Black Jews was first published iu Al-istcrduui in 
A. n. 16fiS (a second edition Iieiug afterward# printed at 
Leghorn ). The White Jews have a similar song-tieok, printed ’ 
within five or six years of the former, and in the*same 
publishing office, ami with the same Editor, but with dijference*. 
For instance, it begins differently, one song on the second page 
being wanting. Certain wedding-songs, comfiosed by the ances¬ 
tors of the Black Jews arc wautiug among the weddiu- -tong#. 
One of these omitted ones is a song composed by =»u- : Jacob 
Bar Bann.^hi*one of the ancestors of the Black Jews. " £ r "j* an 
alphabetical song, repeating the name of its writer acrr uotilly. 
Other differences need not t»e pointed oet : u detail; those Vc'atica- 
ed are enough to show their distinct character. The two Lc-..*ks ap¬ 
parently date from a time when there was i;y open breach Jh. tween 

, * t. e. The*. Dibre. I 1 ay n mini - Acts of the Days — Chronicle*, flu* 
is tlie Hebrew name of the Books of Chronicles of the Bible, and is 
the term used by the Jews for their offici*, 5 records or history u; any¬ 
place. Such records should by rights bear the signature from time to 
time of the ruling prince of their community. 
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tin, communities, lor the Editor in Ids preface to the book 
prepared for the Black dens states that the book tvas edited with 
the help of Ezekiel Iinhabi, who is sometimes regarded ns the 
first immigrant of the White Jews to Cochin, Mid he also gives 
in Ha preface Information obtained from the White dews. The 
title-pages of the two books differ no less characteristically than 
their contents. The While Jews in their book arc spoken of as 
the Kohal Kttgin, or “ Congregation of Cochin ’ while the book 
of the Black Jews is spoken of ns prepared for the several Holy 
Congregations* of the assembly of Jeslmran [inhabiting] 

Shingali.t 

The* dates of the synagogues of the Black Jews 
•dtogellier antedate those of the White. Thus, the date 
on the mural slab of the now disused and dilapidated “Co¬ 
chin Angadi ” Synagogue, is A.D. J:M4,=5GJ years ug<>. 
That of the Kuduvninhagoni Synagogue in Cochin is A.l>. 
1(53'.), or =2(58 veal's ago. That of the Cochin Theckninbu- 
gom Synagogue is A.D. 158(1, nr = 321 years ago: while 
that of tin* Synagogue of the White Jews is A.D. IGhG, 
or =241 vears ago. Hence the institutions of the Black 
Jews are the more ancient. 

4. The Tomh-stonc dales of the Black dews are also 
far more ancient that those of the White Jews. The ear¬ 
liest date of any tomb-stone of the White Jews is two 

® Perhaps referring to lh- Seven Vogams, or Seven Congregations,” 
into which the • Black ” Jews of Cochin are still divided. 

+ Shinsali, as wc have remarked in a foregoing article, is a well- 
known ancient name of Crangunore. ( See Yule and Burnell s Hobton- 
Jobtox. 4c. We see that the Black Jews were at this period an mile- 
tjendeiil community, with their own traditions; and no less keenly 
alert to get their song-book printed, directly they were in touch with 
western civilization, than were the White Jews. This is not the action 
of a depressed class, composed of slaves and half-castes. 
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hundred years old. That oil a tomb-stone of the Black 
Jews is six hundred years old.* The W bite Jews’ syna¬ 
gogue being two hundred and forty-one years old, and 
their earliest tombstone two hundred years old, it clearly 
follows that the White Jews came only in recent year* 

5. In tin* public accounts, and other state record* 
the White Jews are described ns Parudtti* (or foreigners), 
and their synagogue as the PimuUtij synagogue. 

<>. A further proof of the comparatively recent erection 
of the White Jews’ Synagogue ihuu is afforded by the 
date on its mural slab alone, arises out of the known fact 
that for it the southern U»undar\ wall of the ruin} muid of 
the KaialiV palace at Matamheri (at CVMh ) bud t« Ihj 
shifted, in order to provide a site for its ••reetiou. This is a 
proof that the coiiiunmity of the M bite Jcwr was a 
last-comer. and that all available space on the land at Cochin 
assigned by tin- Baiah to the Jew* hud already Wo talum 
Up Mid occupied by the (so-called) Black Jens. tliat 
the White Jews when they Iwvauic sufficiently uunic^uus to 
build a synagogue for themselves had to sue to the Ra¬ 
jah for u fresh piece of ground, lienee they wen the 

original settlers f ' ' 

» U has lieen suggested that there is a discrepancy W ween there 
early dates and the known historical date of the J«w*th cm >»ration to 
Cochin. It must be remembered that wholesale euiig-atiuta 
places are commonly preceded by earlier teutativ- -i . A The 

earliest toiolwtoue, os far as the writer knowawwW VimU av CUeu- 
naumangaium. At this and similar places it u» likely that there were 
branch settlements of Jews existing before the final dea**nit*i; of Cran- 
ganoro. At any rate, the dates on the synagogue* s^*l tombs*ones eau- 
not begot rid of, and must be reckoned with > ' 

t It is well known that the pals-t a ilatansberi was built and 
presented to the Fnjali bv the HtU.1* on October ‘Jed. A.D- 155!. If 
therefore the White Jewa should wiah to explain tlie la ten-ire of the 
davc of iheir present synagogue l;\ th« contention that it in a new 
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7. Although now, in the Ernakulam and Cochin divisions 
only, it has become the habit in the Xetlwnchihi* to designate 
Jews other than- those of the White community ns “Black, 
such wits not the case until the post of Judge of the Zilluli 
Court was held by a White Jew named Mosa Sargon, 80 years 
ago. lie first introduced the practice. But elsewhere, e.g., in 
the Pnrur and Chenuamnangnlum divisions, the custom docs 
liut prevail even now. Again, had the practice prevailed of 
old it would have occurred in the ieetomm ( or grunt-deed ) by 
winch in 1711 the land in Ernnkulam now occupied by the 
Black Jews was conveyed to them by the Rajah. But in this 
the words are, “ We grant to our til Jewsf of Xaikar lvndavoo 
at Ernakulam, &c.” The term “ Black, ” if ever used of old, 
could only have had a technical mcauing, as designating those 
acknowledged us a mixed class by both the M’yukhushu and 
the White Jews. 

8. In the present Record Rook* of the Wiiite Jews no 
mention whatever is made of Cranganore, which is inexplicable 
on the assumption that the White Jews ever lived there. 

9. Had the White Jews ever lived in Parur or Clicu- 
nanumngaliiui, as would seem to be implied by Hay, Burnell, and 
others, their Tunnont* (ancestral estates) and houses should la* 
in existence. But such as these are never heard of. All the 
Jewish ancestral estates In those places belong to the so-called 

one erected on the side of an older one. that theory is shut out by 
the fact of the date of the building of the place, the compound wall 
of which could nut have been built in u place whence it hud to be 
removed a hum 1ml years later, hud that ground been already occupied 
. by a Jewish Synagogue. 

1 Receipts for Government Revenue. 

f The term sixty.four persona” is a well known term of respect 
in Malabar. 

; Their Diltm Ilatjamim. See foregoing note on the same. 
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“ Block* Jews. In the absence of th '■ belongings, we must under¬ 
stand the terms ••While” and ** Black ” as applied to Jews out¬ 
side Cochin to mean the M’yukhasim of the seven Yogams." 

10. The terms used by the Black Jews to designate their 
present synagogues are commemorative of the terms used to 
describe those in Cranganore. Thus, both iu Cochin and in 
Erunkulniii they have their. “ Kadavumbagom ” and their 
*• Thtd 'Wibugom ’’ synagogues. The former means “ River - 
vide" and the latter •* South-dtle" synagogues. Neither of 
these terms has any significance us applied to the positions at 
present occupied by the synagogues in Cochiu or I*. 1 ' icinlaui. 
Their real reference is to the positions occupied by the earlier 
synagogues in Cranganore. But it is the Black Jews, not the 
While Jews, who thus designate their synagogues,—another 
indication that the Black Jews were at Crangaucre, and that 
the White Jews were not. 

11. A hook by a Rabbi of Alexandria named Mai; -oikasb.t 
who died in a. l*. 1010, deals with various casual .ail questions 
propounded to him by Jews throughout the world. Amongst 
these questions for adjudication is one relating to the racial 
purity of certain Jews at Cochin. It v propounded by a 
M’vuklms of CaleuC - (Calicut ?). Maharikash remarks tliat tfc is 
not the first time Umt"tlmt question has been brought up for 
decision in :egard to tiie J ews of Cochin. The salient point 

• The Seven Vogams devote the seven cougregatioiu or parisbea into 
which the Black Jews are now divided. Thewsi are, two at Cochin, 
two at Eruak ilium, ami one each at Pvur. Chemiwimngalam and 
Maltth Thev make up seven congregation! in all { one, however. b«n« 
ju-t „ow in /s’Ate of sub bun ), while the V» bite Jew* oonautnto an 
eighth amt separate one. 

t «• Maharikash ” is an acrostic abbreviation lor Moharur Yakob 
Kastero. He was a Spanish Jew, of the family name of Caatero. for 
Ilia adjudication see further on. (Page 104. ) 
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to be observed, however, is that in the whole discussion of the 
■matter, there is not so much as an allusion to any White Jews 
in Cochin. Mention is ninde only of Jews tliat are M’yuklmtmu 
and Jews that • are non-M’yukluisim. The mode of description 
could not have been adopted bad the White Jews then formed 
a separate and a.third community of Jews in Cochin, ns they 
do now.* 

12. " In Cochin is an old and decay<*d synagogue, known as 
the “ Cochin Angadi” synagogue. It is now disused. The 
freehold properties, however, belonging to it, arc not in the 
enjoyment of the White Jews ( as their claim to be the original 
settlers would require them to l>e), but n rein the hands or the 
Black Jews. 

13. A pronouncement upon the racial purity (from a 
Jewish religious point of view ), of the Black Jews of Malabar 
was lately elicited Irom the Great Kalbi in Jerusalem,! whose, 
jwisiiion in the Holy City naturally constitutes him an important 
ecclesiastical authority to the Jews throughout the world. 

He refers to the treatment of the subject l»y Maliarikasli nearly 
three hundred years ago, and gives it as his well-considered 
decision that the M’yuklmsim among the Black Jews of 
Cochin are ‘‘equal in racial purity to any of the .lews 
throughout the world,” and are really of the Jewish nation, in 
its fullest sense. The remaining ones (the non-M'vukhasim), 
can Wcome so l«y having recourse? to the appointed ceremonial 
bath, or baptism.^ 

* Sec Ohk Yakob. Ch. XC1X., p. 14‘J. 

+ The Jiabbl Ii'-hon P Zion ( Tilt. First—i e. Chief -— Hribbi of Zion ) 
ia the person of the late Rabbi Raphael Meyer Phanjzal. 

t The writer is informed on good authority that the decision was 
arrived at by the great Rabbi after most careful enquiry made of the 
White Jews of Cochin through the Jewish agency at Calcutta, who 
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11. Till! Muck .lews are Hill the nuts win) make use of the 
privileges granted ill the copper-plate .charter. Iliet still 
carry a silk umbrella ami lain,* lit at day-time when pro¬ 
ceeding to their syringe-lie on the Sth .lay after birth of sous. 
They spread a cloth on the ground, ami place ornaments of 
leaves across the road on neeasions when tl.eir brides and bride¬ 
grooms go to get married, and use then drums. • 

and trumpets. After the wedding is ever, four silk sunshades, 
each supported on four poles, are home, with lamps burning 
in front, as the bridal puny goes home. The Black dews say 
that the White dews use uone of these, and never huve .lone 
so. The White dews aver that they were ueeuslnrued for¬ 
merly to use torch privileges, hut have discontinued them. 

.-Ill Imitgin'ii'!/ Pimill'L fi'om the !:mnni Clru -f 

sfan.es of Jewish eetthwietlt* ... litunhay. 

The ulsive are some of tile chief arguments oil which she 
lllaek dews of Cochin rely to prove their true origin. For 

additional light on the problem we con resort once more to the 

comparative method, and adduce the witness of analogies 
elsewhere. For example, ill Bombay, ill addition to the Bene- 
Israel, to whom the problem of colour attaches, and of whom we 

in torn made enquiries of the White Jews of Cochin before subluii.- 
ting a report to the Great Rabbi. To make mattata doubly asaured 
the Rabbi sent to Cochin itself an agent, Abraham Aaher Hsievy, 
who collected evidence, and went to Jerusalem mid furnished the 
Great Rabbi with the information. As though to finally ctemih tie 
matter, and to leave no manner of doubt as to the Great jR*bhi» 
innermost mind on the question, it may be mentioned that only recently 
( i. e. in about 1903.) a member of the Black Jews community (of 
course a M’yukhas, or ‘Brown’ Jew) went to 
brought back aa his wife one of the relative* of the Great 
Rabbi himself. 

« A. Cmlanar is a small mortar, which, wlm charged with gun¬ 
powder and fired, explodes with a loud report. 
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have already written so much in the foregoing pages, there is 
another community of Jews, white in colour, the arrival of 
dates within about the last one hundred years; and the advent of 
this white community of Jews in- Bombay many centuries 
after ar earlier community had settled in adjacent parts, 
forms a strict parallel to what must- once have taken place hi 
Cochin. The advent and growth of the present community 
of W'»Ue Jews in Bombay coincides with the commencement 
and development of commerce in tins city through the 
English, just as there is reason to l«'Hi:ve that tin* origin of 
the White Jews in Cochin coincided with the commencement 
of Europcun trade in Cochin through the Dutch ( aiul possibly 
began in Portuguese times), and developed with its growth. 
The first (modem) Bagdad! Jew to settle in Bombay was 
Jacob Sen;ah, who , ;»me from Bagdad lilt) years ago, ( Jewish 
Yetir-linol ). To il.e modern Jews of Bagdad first settled in 
Bombay have been added nnmtars -f White Jews fmni Egypt* 
Turkey, and numerous European countries he-ddes. forming a 
modern Jewish coinmumry in Bombay of nov probably more 
than 1500 ^ottls. It is on retold that when the Sassoon famdv 
first came t«> Bombay from Bagdad in the very early days of th*». 
White Jewish eonm-mity in this city, the members of that 
familv at first -retjn; atevl the synagogues of the Beue-Israel 
community, and were indebted to :-ieni for the niinistrt.tions of 
their religion. As time proceeded, however, the large Sassotui 
Synagogue in the BycuMa suburb was built, followed by another 
edifice in the Fort. Since Mich times the two communities 
have for the most putt drawn apart, to worship in their respec¬ 
tive synagogues, and there has remained no intimate bond 
between them. But neither has there been any breach oE 
friendship, as has so unhappily been the case in Cochin; and 
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the two classes frequently co-operate in furtherance of schemes 
of education and the like. Xoiv, it would lx* strange if at 
some future time some historian should arise to say that the 
White Jews of Byculln and of the Fort in Bombay, were the 
original Jewish settlers of Bombay, and that the Benc-israel 
of Bombay are descended from their servants or converts! Aet, 
mutati* mutandis, lias the case been so very differently stated 
in Cochin 

A ItVifc Camjnmtin Stwly it nee'M if the JJebretc lluce- 
Problemt of Imliu ore to brjuetli/ tcehjheil. 

It is not, tin’ll, ns un isolated reumaut, but ns one 
scattered jiortioB of n greater whole, that we arc to judge of 
the race Jirublems of the Malabar Jews and, indeed, of Indian 
Jews generally. And our survey must extend further afield 
than merely the ludian shores. <)u the one side of ns, on 
Arnbinn Coasts, is the very large community of the Jaws of 
Yemen; and further on still are the Jewish Kalashac of 
Abyssinia. On the "tlier side of us, in the very far e ast, i» 

• The pretest which the Black Jews of Cochin make against the 
origin so assiduously Wight to be fastened on theta in 
ia n«>t oue newly made, h or example, we trad them m l 839 making 
common cause i-Uk the White Jews in mdlgaaul.e iwtuug 
charges of Dr. Wolff- Io a representation aiene.l by sixteen pemoua. 
these word* occur:-•‘The fact is that the Ujek Jews never were, 
or considered themselves to lie, riavc* to the \\ .ute 
they ever, in any one instance, paid any yearly tribute; nor are they 
in any manner bound to pay any small .urns whatever U> any Mt 
whatsoever for the privilege of circumcujng their children, or being in 
1’raver allowed to wear frontlets { T phtlim ). They do not «t down 
in central or promiscuously with the W hit*- Jew*, as a mark of dia- 
tinction wb’uh is observed in every nation or sect from the lower 
clauses towards those of a higher sphere of society;l «J >"”K °* 
sepurate congregations they never acknowledged the W bite Jew. sj 
masters to whom they were in anyway in bondage nor c»u Utv ttolff 
produce more than one or two individuals among the Black Jew* that 
have onv property, or are. in their circumstances ncher than the 
White Jews.”— Oriental Chruttcw bjnctalor, £}t{*zmbcr. 1839. 
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the strange little remnant of ancient at Kai-Fong-Fn 

in China : and history has it that there were also formerly many 
Jens in Ceylon. We have already treated of the Bene-Brael 
of Bombay. AH the foregoing hare their problems of colour. 

Are no to giro of each of these the account which has so often 
and, as the renter believes, with so little foundation, been 

given of the “Black” Jews of Malabo, i.” nl.at has 

become, in these other places mentioned, of the stock of 
White Jews from which the rest have sprung ? In truth, 
we need to take more than a local view of these questions. 
The comparative study of the numerous scattered coloured 
communities of Jews which we Imre mentioned, obbges us 
to throw hack our gaze into the vistas of the past, and to 
contemplate eras gone by, when even in hoary times of ant.qm.y_ 
Israelite adventurers and merchants were already passing along 
the still well-known tracks of ancient maritime and land trntlic ; 
when individual Jewish merchants were in course of time 
followed by Jewish settlers, and Jewish settlers often grew 
into Jewish communities, and Jewish communities were wont 
in be swelled by bodies of Jewish refugees, umv mid then 
resorting to them" in times of political persecution or overthrow 
elsewhere. 

I IJkely History of Jewieh Communal Development 
in Malabar. 

If we were asked to construct a theory to account for what 
has kil up in the present position of things amongst the Jews 
of Malabar, it would not seem altogether difficult to do so. It is 
clear that there was first of all a time when, on first arrival, the 
Jews of the White section lived in concord and amity with 
their brethren of the older community, then aimed? located in 


Ktiisoi.iu.icai. t'nxsinnn.tiioss. ! * 3 

Malabar, and for long previously enjoying the favour of the 
Rajahs of Corel in. Doubtless, too. hv courtesy, the ucn- 
comers, on account of their hailing, many of them, from Europe, 
and standing wel! with the Ihiteh and other European traders, 
whose language they were able to speak, and ou account also 
of their possessing, no doub:, higher Hebrew and Jewish 
learning, were gladly accorded a position of consensual priority. 
Samuel Castii. who dates from the palmy days of the Jewish 
Slate in Crongauore. and whose family name though that of 
Spanish Jews is classed with the Black Jews (amongst whom 
at ChcmmmiuiDgabtm the family grave* of the Castii family 
still exist, although the name is not so much as knowti now 
amongst tile White Jews in Cochin,), would seem to he a 
witness to a happy period such as the one described having 
one# existed. At such a time it must have W.n that the 
copper-plate charters passed not unnaturally into the keeping 
of the White new-comers." Then must have ensued a time 
of • misunderstanding and a breach. The tradition which 
attributes this to a refusal ou the part of the White Jews to 
intermarry with the M’yukhasim of the Black community is 
not unlikely to he true. Socially, of course, all men are free 
to marry or no; to marry with whom they please, as far as race 
goes ; but it must he’ remembered that the bar which has been ‘ 
hiterposed by the White Jews in the matter of intermarriage 
with the Black, is a rMjioue one, an d that an actual religtous 

• There seema no reason to suppose ■‘accident” ae the cause ot 
this as the Editor of the Malabar Qtmrterlg Item* »ye that too 
I!lack Jews maintain. Mach less need u> there to ‘“■’{““ thst 
“etrataeem" wsa employed for its nbetrnetioa. a. Mr. dsher wodd 
euSst t ( See his B-.nja.ma of TVir/o ). The protobdlty m that the 
iv%n Jews became the custodian* of these pistes in 

i tfll ofwnvfa when they were at one with the Black com- 
munity and possessed ^dwir S,deuce; and one. in them keeping 
they retained their hold upon them after the breach ensaod. 
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disqualification on the part of any “Block” Jew, (so-called), 
whether M’ynklms or other, to marry whh any Jew of the White 
section is created thereby : and thus the matter is placed out¬ 
side the option of the individual. Whatever the eanse has been, 
it has resulted in an inveterate animosity between the two 
classes, which still continues, leading to many complications, 
as, for "example, to the discipline of the seven \ ogams being 
upset by the White Jews, who have in late years granted a 
license of readership ( in the synagogue ) to one or the seven 
synagogues of the Black Jews, in n rase where for v^rtain 
reasons the Black .lews had withheld it. 

There seems much need for a voice to say to the two 
contending parties, as was ouec said to two of t.ieir na¬ 
tion of old when engaged in heated struggle, “ Sirs, ye 
nre brethren.’** What need that there should prevail the 
better principles of the religion of Israel’s true Messiah, in 
Whom there is neither Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, hat 
all one in Christ Jesus. 

Conclusion of j)re*cnt Ethnological Enquiry. 

The argument sought to be drawn from the absence of 
surnames amongst the Black Jews of Cochin cannot be con¬ 
sidered to l>e of much weight. The Bene-Ismel of Bombay 
have no real surnames either. Those which serve for such, 
as we have already pointed out at some length, are mere¬ 
ly indicative of Indian villages in which the ancestors of 
the present holders of the surname have resided— e. g. 
“ Kihiinknr ”= “resident of Kihini “Thalkar”= “inhabi- 

* Art Ap. vii. 26. Comp. Exoditu ii. 13. 

+ See Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement 1904, 
pp. 150 ff. 1903, p.r. -18 ff. 
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tant of Thai ;*’ “ lVnknr ” = “inhabitant of IVn: and the 
like. The villages are still well-known ones near Bombay, 
These surnames it is now the tendency among the Bene- 
Israel to drop. Whether the Jews of ^ emeu have real 
surnames or no, tin* writer lias no certain information * 
but lias been given t<> understand that they have not. 
The universal use of >urnam»*s even amongst the English is 
not a matter of ancient history. 

The oinclusion arrived at, then, in the foregoing is, 
that the commonly called “Black” Jews of Cochin are 
sulwlivisible into two widely-differing classes, one of which, 
the M’yukhasim of the seven Vogams, sometimes described 
as the “Brown” Jews, are the actual descendants of the 
original Jewish settlers of Cranguore. The present “ White ” 
Jews are comparatively recent arrivals. The term 44 Black, 
if it is to be applied to any Jews iu Malabar at all, 
must be restricted to those who are acknowledged both by 
the White Jews and by the M’vukhaimu of the seven 
Vogams to he of mixed origin. 


Numbers axi* Location* of the Jews of Malabar. 

The traveller who visits the Jews of Malabar will give it as 
his verdict that their lines are fallen to them in pleasant places. 
With the open sea to the west, and the beautiful backwater east¬ 
wards, and with the eocoannt groves over and around them, the 
Jews of Cochin are located on a spot which all admirers of 
nature must pronounce distinctly beautiful. Hardly less beauti¬ 
ful are the three or four other spots inhabited by the Malabar 
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Jews, situated wtbey arc on the waterways of the county, 
either on the backwater itseU, cron canals bn.nch.ng from 
The writer will not easily forget how at the close of Ins first ,,e,t 
to the Malabar Jews in 1895, after he had put ofl rotn Chen- 
nanmangalum (the last of their villages winch he had been able 
to visit), in the boat which was to convey him np the oackwater 
northwards towards the railway, a number of the Jews, acting 
on an afterthought, put off in their canoes and paddled hurriedly 
after him to ask copies of a pamphlet which had been written ... 
regard to their history; and how, while they eagerly accepted 
the pamphlets they wanted, they as strenuously rejected tracts on 
the Messiah which were offered then, with the former The 
scene was one- trelv romantic, amidst its beautiful surroundings. 
\„d these were the so-called “ Black Jews." Shall we, fol¬ 
lowing R. Jacob HaColien, whose words we have already quoted 
in a foot-note, rather term them M’ynkhasini Jews of the •• non- 
white” class? 

Jew* 7'own, Cochin. 

Bnt to return to Cochin, and to take things n little in order. 

« dew Town,” part of a suburb named IIataneheri, some two 
miles south ot the British town of Cochin, and near a palace by 
the waterside where the Rajahs of Cochin are crowned, consists 
of one straight and nanaw street, running north and south, and 
flanked on either side with quaint houses of solid build, many of 
whiel. bespeak Dutch origin and style. At its northern end, 
near the Rajah's palace is situated the synagogue of the "White 
Jews. Tlie synagogue internally is remarkable for its handsome 
pavement of old Dutch tiles, and possesses many handsome 
anicles of furniture, fn the street mentioned dwell, often side 
by side, numerous families of the "White and Black Jews. The 
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recognized head -A the White Jews at the present time is 
Mr. Isaac Halegua. in w hose keeping are the famous copper¬ 
plate charters. From this worthy gcuilemuu the present writer 
during both his visits to Cochin ( in I8I.I0 and 1902 ), received 
the most unfailing kindness and courteous assistance; and 
although compelled to differ from him as to the verdict ot 
history upon the controverted matter of the status of the I?lawk 
Jews, mulling has transpired to wcakeu tin- cordial respect 
and gratitude felt personally towards him by the writer. Indeed, 
the memories of Cochin, whether as he moved amongst one 
or other of the different classes of Jews there ( as he was aide 
to do without anyone saying “Xav ” to him ), are fragrant to the 
writer with the recollections of all sorts of kind acts of friendship 
and courtesy extended by either side. One could only regri t that 
those so generously disposed towards a common friend should 
be so much divided amongst each other. 

The Feast of Tabernacles is kept with special eclat amongst 
the White Jews of Cocbiu, and during the former of his two 
visits to Cochin the writer was witness of some of its social 
festivities. The amount of jewellery displayed on the oeeasum, 
on the persons of the ladies, us well as the handsome apparel 
worn, was very striking. 

Passing down the street of Jews’ Town, southwards from 
the synagogue of the White Jews, we arrive, near the middle 
of the street, or. its right hand, or westward side, at the 
Theckomluigom Synagogue of the M’yukbasim Jews,—of 
those Jews, who, as already explained, although classed 
amongst the “Black Jews" by most modern writers, and 
classed so also bv the White Jews themselves, claim to be the 
representatives and true lineal descendants of the earliest 
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Jewish sutlers of Malabar. We shall see that they have 
synagogues in other places besides. 

At the southernmost end of the street is the “Kadavam- 
bagoiu ” Synagogue, formerly also belonging to the M yukhasim, 
but now in revolt, against them, and frequented by the 
•• mixed multitude *’ of the Xou-M’yukhasim, subdivided as 
Afadim ( flares ), tfSIMararim ( manumitted i.e. emanci¬ 
pate) and others. Of old the Xon-M’vukliasim were suf- 
.«‘ed-^(-i> in most places they still are), everywhere to 
frequent the synagogues of their M'yukhasim superiors, on 
submitting to certain snmll disqualifications imposed upon 
them, not as a mark of inferiority but to form a geder (hedge) 
or safeguard of the lineage.* 1 n Cochin itself they were per¬ 
mitted to nceupy the Kudavambagom Synagogue for their 
own use, nnder sufferance oF the M’yukhasim, the latter 
holding the right of appointment of its Chazan or reader, for 
which privilege a certain puttam, or due, was customarily paid 
to the M’ynkhasiin. It has long been the way of the White 
Jews to class the Myukhasim and Non-M’yukhasim together 
under one common a pollution of “ Black Jews,*’ and to ignore 
any inner distinction between the two classes. Lately the 
“mixed multitude " of the Kndavambngoui Synagogue, making 
common cause with the White Jews against the M’yukhasim, 
obtained from the White Jews license for one of their own 
number to fill the post of reader, and that, too, without pay¬ 
ment of the cuftomury tax to the M’ynkhasim. When the 
M’yukhasim sought to regain at law possession of their former 

• The disabilities imposed upon them are three in number, and relate 
to ( I ) the chaznttlk or readership of the Synagogue; (2 ) the n'eauth or 
eldership; and (3) the first place of precedence amongst eeven persona 
in the reading of the law. None of these privileges can be held by 
a Non-M'vukhas. 
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synagogue, they found tin* matter -tarred by limitation.” ■ 
disuser, and themselves deprived of the Kuduvamluigoin Syna¬ 
gogue in Cochin, which now remains permanently ulienated 
from them, so that what were formerly seven Yogv.ms. or 
congregations, of the M’yukhasim have r.c-w became six.* 
They have hud to content themselves with excommunicating 
the adherents of the unruly synagogue. Elsewhere, outside 
.J C.ichin, the Non-M'yukhasim live, as formerly, peaceably 
with their superiors the M'yukhasim, frequenting their syna¬ 
gogues, and complying with tl>e cusiouia: y restrictions imposed 
upon them. 

Tht- Tourn of Krnal'uhnn. 

To leave lor awhile the atmosphere of quarrels, and to pass 
into freer and calmer air, we will now cross the two 
miles of backwater, which a steam ferry, plying to and 
fro to a wharf near Jew Town, gives us an easy opportunity 
of doing, and alight at the town of Eruakulam, opposite to 
Cochin eastwards, where arc the State offices, and educational 
institutions, and what not besides, of the State of the Bajoh 
of Cochin. Here, moreover, on one side of the town, to the 
northwards, on land which was granted for the purpose in 

• The communal constitution of the M’yukhasim, was made up of 
a confederation uf the s«ven congregation* or parit-hes {called yogam «), 
which acted in concert, and regulated all matter* relating to the 
community. These seven yoqamn c ruprised the whole of the Black 
Jews. and* were made up aa follows :— 

Two Synagogue* {Theckombagom and Kadavabagom) in Cochin. 

Two „ „ „ „ in Ernakuiam. 

One Synagogue in Parur. 

One * „ Cbennanmangalom. 

One „ Ms! ah. 

The meaning and application of the terms “ Eadavambagom ” ( river* 
side) and “ Theckombagom ” (southern side) in their reference to 
the ancient Cranganore, have been given already. 
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1711, is another settlement oE the Jews. - Here are no longer 
any “White” Jews, who are a phealiarity at- Cochin 
alone. The Jewish settlement, again, as'in CocUrr, consists 
chiefly oE one main street, running this time east-and west, 
its western extremity running down to the edge oF tile hack- 
water. Numerous Jewish sliops are hero in evidence all along 
the street. There are many dealers in poultry, and in iwii 
and in rice, as well as in abundant commodity besides. 
The Jews' are said to monopolize largely the trade in poultry. 
Here the Jews have two synagogues, one on either side of 
the street, this time the undisputed and undisturbed possession 
oE the M’yukhasim. As in Cochin,, the- - g-goes are 
called by the names descending from easier. TywRogne* 111 
Crunganore, respectively “ Tlieckonibegom' acd “Jvadavatn- 
hagom.” 

The 17 cinily of the A . Cranyanore. 

Leaving now the .m .«:.;i^Ut‘hond of Cochin, we proceed 
northwards to visit three other spots, more or less in the 
vicinity of tluf site of the ancient Crariganore, inhabited by 
the Benc-ierael, and. notned’"respectively_. Parar, Cheunan- 
tu an gain m, and Mnlah. To Teach these we have to proceed 
some eighteen miles in a boat by backwater. 

Pnrur. 

Parur, by a curious overlapping of territories, is a town be¬ 
longing to the Travancore State, most of which State is situated 
to the south of Cochin. The Jewish commucity here possesses a 
synagogue, and the site of a still older one is marked by a 
piece of masonry, in an alcove of which a lamp with a small 
wick is often kept burning. They say it marks the heckal 
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Jews of Cochin, the II<»ly Tongue is at times actually s{*oken, 
especially on Sabbaths and other sacral days. 


APPENDIX VI. 

NOTES. 

In regard to suggestion of the possible connection of the 
name feast of Door-clowmj (Ddrjdlnichi Son), used by 
Ben e-Israel to designate the Fast of the Day of Atonement, 
with the Prayer “ Xeyehi ” for the “Closing of the Doors” in 
the modern Jewish Prayer-book, which in our foot-note to 
page 85 we have attributed to Mr. Haim S. KeUiuikar, we 
should remark that the suggestion is one first made by the 
author of Elen Saplur, to whose pages for fuller remark we 
refer the reader. 


APPENDIX VII. 

LITERATURE, DEALING WITH THE 

JEWS OF INDIA. 

1. The Bene-lsrael. 

Dr. John Wilson, Lands of the Bible, Vol. II pp. 667-678 
i Edinburgh, 1847). Also, Pamphlet, The j Beni-Jmiel of Romlxiy: 
An Appeal for their Christian Edtwatian. ( Second Ed. Edin¬ 
burgh, 1865 )-—Haim Samuel Iveliimkar, Sketch of the History 
of the Beni-hrael ami on Appeal for their Education. ( Bombay, 
about 1885.)—Tlie late Sir Janies Campbell Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer, Vol. XVIII, ( Poona) pp. 506-586. Vol. XI, . olalm) 
pp. 85, 86: 421, 422 (Bombay 188:5-5).—-Dr. Buchanan, 
Christian Researches, p. 285 ( London, 1819 }.—Rabbi David 
D’Beth Hillel, Travels, pp. 188-185. I Madras 1882. )—J. I. 
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1711, is another settlement o! the Jews. Here are no longer 
any “ White ” Jews, who are a peculiarity o! Cochin 
alone. The Jewish settlement, again, as in Cochin, consists 
chiefly oE one main street, running this time east and west, 
-its western extremity running down to the edge of the back¬ 
water. Numerous Jewish shops are here in evidence all along 
the street. There are many dealers in poultry, and in fish 
and in rice, as well as in abundant commodities besides. 
The Jews’ are said to monopolize largely the trade in poultry. 
Here the Jews have two synagogues, one on either side o£ 
the street, this time the undisputed and undisturbed possession 
of the M’yukhasim. As in Cochin, these synagogues art* 
called by the names descending from earlier synagogues in 
Crangnnore, respectively “ Theckombagoui ” and “ Kadavam- 
bagoin.” • _._■■■ 

The Vicinity ojthe Ancient Cranyanore. 

Leaving now the neighbourhood of Cochin, we proceed 
northwards to visit three other spots, more or less in the 
vicinity of the site of the ancient Cranganore, inhabited by 
the Beno-Isracl, and named respectively Parur, Chennan- 
mangalum, and Malah. To reach these we have to proceed 
some eighteen miles iu a boat by backwater. 

Panir. 

Parur, by a curious overlapping of territories, is a town be¬ 
longing to the Travancorc State, most of which State is situated 
to the south of Cochin. The Jewish community here possesses a 
synagogue, and the site of a still older one is marked by a 
piece of masonry, in an alcove of which a lanq with a small 
wick is often kept burning. They say it marks the he deal 
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or sanctuary, of an old synagogue *«>f 400 years ago. They 
also narrate that of old there were in this place eighteen 
Beth-Midrashes, and o05 Jewish houses, all situated near 
the Government offices, and that formerly all the surrounding 
houses belonged to the Jews. The writer was struck hv the 
comparatively great fairness of the countenance of the Jews 
here, despite their coming under the category of the so-called 
Black Jews. 

Chemuinmangalum. 

From Parur it is but a short journey by boat to 
Cbeiinannmngalum. This place with a terribly long name 
is sometimes designated Clienotta, and Chenuttin ; and It 
is as the latter that we shall write of it ourselves. 
Here, then, al Chennum the Jews inhabit a spot close to 
the water's edge. Their present synagogue has succeeded 
several others, which have been successively burnt dowu, 
the disasters being responsible for the destruction of some 
of their important communal records which were kept there, 
and which, if preserved, might have beeu of important 
historical value. The writer was taken to visit an old 
cemetery, in a retired spot at the foot of a knoll, and * 
good deal overgrown with the jungle shrubs, where some 
\erv old gravestones were shown him; one gravestone, 
which has been rooted up or broken off, is kept within, 
the synagogue precincts, and has already been quoted in . 
evideuce iu the foregoing pages. 

Matah. 

At Malah, wheu visited, the synagogue was in a 
somewhat dilapidated state, but it was about to undergo repair. 


■ -rr/w-v 
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It is unnecessary to, say that, in dies* rnral places, 
the vernacular—Mahiyalam—hcin S unknown to the writer, 
intercourse was attended with great difficulty. A little 
broken Hebrew or Hindustani would often he the only 
medium of communication. 

. Numbers of the Malabar 

The census of 1901 gives the Jewish population of 
Malabar as follows: Cochin Stale, 1,137; Travamon* 151; 
total, 1,288. Analyzing these figures we are able to ascer¬ 
tain that of the 1,137 .Tews of * the Cochin State, 180 
are “'White Jews,” and 937 are ‘‘Black Jews,” (/. *. 
including M’ynkhasim and nou-M’yuklmsim alike). The 
Jewish populations of the chief towns are as follows ; Jew 
Town, Cochin, 471; Ernaknlaiu, 412; Chenmnn, 149; 
Parur, 133 ; Malah, 100. From information independent¬ 
ly gained, the writer had, previously to the census, been 
able to gather the following figures, which are useful as 
showing the sub-divisions of the classes, and which may be 
taken as approximately correct : In Cochin: \\ hitc Jews, 

30 families : M’yukbasim, 23 families : Non-M’yukhasini, 40 
families, in Erttaknlam: M'ynkhasmn «0 families: Xon- 
M’yuklmsim, 20 families. In Parur : 20 families, almost 
without exception M’yoklmsim. In Chennnm: M’yukhasitn, 
45 families; Non-M’yuklmsim, 1 or 2 families only. In 
Malah: 25 families, almost without exception M’yukhasim. 

The CoiTF.n-n.ATE Charters. 

It would no doubt be expected that in treating of 
the Jews of Malabar, the writer would certainly give an 
elaborate account of the famous copperplate charters possess- 
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ed by these people. To do so would, however, occupy 
much space, and there is the less reawm t,» d«> s «. in that, 
from Buchanan* and others on wauls, many 1u:ac written, and 
written lea:*ne<lly, on the subject, and their writings cun be 
referred to. The writer would especially draw attention to a 
careful and learned treatment of the subject by Dr. l>ur- 
nell in an article entithxl, The Oviyinuf Settlement-Deed 
of the Jeu-iah Colony at Cochin. It includes a carefully 
made translation, based upon the best authorities, with 
which is associated Dr. Burnell's own learning: and it is 
accompanied with facsimile plates. It is to be found in 
the Indian Antiquary, V«l. III. pp. 333, 334 (December 
1874). 

The Official Chronicles of the Mai.abak Jews. 

Another subject upoi: which the writer would have been 
glad to have spent a few lines is that of the historical records - ) - 
which the Jews of Cochin claim to possess. These are, however, ; 
involved in a good deal .f obscurity, aud it has been hinted by 
some that they have been tampered with and interpolated. It 
is probable tliat they may have been reproduced from memory, 
or from subsidiary records, after the originals Itad ]>erished in 
the overthrow of Crangmiore, or otherwise. Tiie versions of 
them which have appear:J in the writings of various authors 
differ from each other, oud it seems to be quite doubtful at 
present whether they arc possessed of trustworthy information 
or ndt. Nor is it clea r whence the text of the said records 

* Chruitian Jitnr.archen in Aula. By the Her. Claudius Bucha¬ 
nan, 1>.D., Eleventh Edition, 1819, p." 224. 

+ See former note on the Dtbrt Hayaminu or Chronicle*, , of the 
Malabar Jews. ’ 
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is to be obtained. Those in the possession of the two different 
classes of the Jews, the Black and the White, do not 
agree together. 

The Adjudication of Kabri Maharirash. 

Before quitting our survey of the Jews at Cochin, it will, 
however, be worth while to extract froiu a work of the I!alibi 
Maharikash* (to whom allusion has already been made) u 
passage which, because of its early date, is of special interest 
in its bearing upon the controversy which still divides the 
Jews of Cochin. It dso bears upon the ethnological points 
already discussed, and yet to be discussed. The strife revealed 
in it is very much the same as the one at the present day: 
but the actors in it are different. In it there is no mention 
of “White” and “Black Jews” ; hut only of M'yukhasim and 
Non-M’ynkliasim. Those who are now called White Jews, 
if they had begun to arrive at all, must have been at the time 
but few in number, and content to assimilate with the already 
settled M’ynkhastm; though it has suited them since to 
repudiate the latter, and to class them as one with the Xon- 
M’yukhasim, under the general and rather opprobrious title 
of “Black Jews.” The passage is of interest as showing how 
the ease stood at the time it was written. As ft. Maharikash 
died in 1G10, the passage ernnot be later than quite the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The question as put 
by a M’vnkhas named ft. Moses, of Calcutta (Calicut?) is, 
in general, as follows:— 

* >'*• ’>■ fore bid name iu full is, Rabbi Mubarur Jacob 

de (JrtMctn. lit- livt-d in Egvjt. and died there, in A.exandiia ia 
a. D JG.O. He was author (ninoDgsi oth»r works ) of a treatibe uained 
*'Oh’le ^ akob, ” or •'Tents of Jacob, 1 ' a book of ritual decisions- 
Au edition of it was published in Leghorn in 1783. (See page 87.) 
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“A question from India, from the Island of Cool,;,, 
tr.erc are about !KI() beads of booses • , 1,111 f* h 
Jens. from the original Lek ! d*? "?• 

and tberemababr are the offspring of fema! j'sbves ; midTSTun! 
o a,I,.,,, and rchgtonsly and cbarilablv disposed, I!,| e dC 

.bv,d,Hl „S concerns their origin. of them are 

1 farsr a * 

lo ds departed; the master, iu bis baste of leaving '„ r t, 
other reasons, not previously performing the net of matin 

ul^Z. Vr c, “ s “**l»v« klS 

after the death of the owners (as a matter of course the 
owners having died). Some got their freedom through the 

rvr 7 , ( ?*“»)• •** -is fe tL 

'." Vr.lt ‘ f eltddren to her master becomes ijuo fa eta 
free, and her ea, dreit, too. Another elass are the Slaves of 
he present Mvukhasii" Jews, of whom some have formally 
undugone the Rabbinic tabib i ( or l-unrism ^ f nr ^ 

of man..mission, TV, were J, sm,!„“ 

Of whom some were converted and ml,era not. And they ha7e 

beeume .. very great community, riel, and influential: aid the 

Mjm.rn.tu Jews are only a small bo.lv, few and feeble and 

tl \ c ol,K * rs ** the descendants of slaves. ’ But 

tiii*v L n 1,0 j' ne wre definitely pronouncing whether 

.itlienwcu^ 8 ° rm ' t * A hm pretty dear*that none 

JvorZ „i'bu!T * r - rol!er e ? al biH of 

,11'- Kubbiitic prescription, since there has been no 

I, i ere . Fl'tlif.oi rly versed in the ritual of those laws to grant 
it. So how is the remedy to be found?” ” 

Hie general purport of the answer and decision of Mabari- 
kash is to the effect that amongst the manuscripts of some 
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great Rabbi he had met with the same question, asked pre¬ 
viously by the same persons, from the same country. That 
from it, and from what he had learned from his great Rabbi, 
he had arrived at the-decision which he was now about to give. 
He quotes authorities from the Talmud, and from mam’ Rabbis: 
and decides that since it is clear that there were at the uecessury 
time no persons sufficiently learned in the proper rabbinical 
ritual to conduct the *harut\ or bond of manutnimon in the 
appointed manuer, and consequently these persous had not 
undergone the prescribed lavation, that they should now under¬ 
go the rabbinical immersion before proper witnesses, and that 
after it they are to be esteemed perfect Jews in every sense cf 
the word; and that afterwards one even so holy as a priest 
himself can be married to their females without let or hindrance. 

— It is this decision which, as lias been already said, the 
Ete chief~ Eab'm of Jerusalem (the Rabbi Rishou l’/ion ), 
Rabbi Phaniznl by name, relied largely upon (though he 
supported it by independent investigations also ) in bis recent 
endeavours, in answer to an appeal made to him, to bring 
about a reconciliation between the contending parties. 

IV. 

FURTHER ETHNOLOGICAL QUESTIONS, 

As THEY AFFECT THE BkNE-IsRAF.L, IK 
common with Other Jews. 

F approaching the question now to be handled, it must be 
stated at the outset that to a Christian it appears incredible 
that any mere questions of colour or race should be associated 
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" U1 ‘ ” f -'Ii-mmy nr inferiority, Alter 

or reli-rin ts. in ttity i„tt„, ]„ words „f ,l,e New Testament, 
-'■nd ltar.lt mod., t.f om- Wood all nations of it,™ for to dwell on 

tdl tin f.. of the earth. J Man's worth becomes Whitt be lias 
mini,si,-ally ,-..iue to l„. hhit-lt, religiously, socially, Intel* 

I|V . n >' : “ml Hints non is,, on tlio tjiK'st i. m of colour or raw. 

In (iod's si-lit, tttid ill that of His true followers, all are 
’"•“•'ll- ll'« f*r*m ,,r eolottr lnay as i.ft.-n as not outshine Itia 
r,,;tvr lirotller in virtue and ability—there is n„ reason why 
not-atid tot imob is lie proportionally esteemed and liououred. 
It is lill])ossil,Ie for real C'ltristian.s to share the feeling* which 
“re felt so acutely l.v some on these points, and by means of which 
so many ure divided; and it is wholly apart from such that we 
approach our subject now. 

The fiene-hrael and “ Uncial Purity." 

It is probably correct to say that the Bene-Israd are 
possessed of a distil,et type of conutemtoce and physical build 
of their mvn, and we have said already that we think the older 
elass of Jews in Cochin (the M'yukltasim, of the so-called 
“Black” class) resemble them in this. No doubt modes of 
dress, habits of wearing a heard or otherwise, of retaining 
side-locks, and the like, go a good way towards making 
identification easy, or the rererse, in the ease of any race. 
Blit the writer fully coincides with a testimony once borne by 
an acquaintance now no longer living, t a district officer of 
great experience, who once wrote to him that in his opinion 

• Act. Ap. XVII, 20. 

t The late W. R Sinclair. Ewp, of the Bombay CM Some., and 
for long Collector of Koloba, in the Koultaa. 
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both the Bene-Israel and the Ktttn Israel* possessed the 
typical Hebrew face. lie added, that, with one exception, 
he could not ^member during the twenty-two years he had 
been amo*.»st ..the Bene-Isracl, anyone wltom he hud any 
difficulty in identifying. He moreover wrote that he himself 
had never been able to see any difficulty in their claim to 
Israelite descent, and quoted the testimony oF Benjamin of 
Tudela as to the “Jews” of Arabia, as being to the point in 
the mutter. 

But the further question remains. If a Hebrew type, still 
ichat Hebrew type?—for vast differences cau exist even here. 
For example, such a marked feature as tin aquiline nose, 
the writer does not remember meeting with amongst the 
Bene-Isrnel. Straight finely-shaped noses, neither aquiline 
nor Assyroid, might he said to be the usually prevailing sort. 
Again, straight and elongated features generally strike the 
unscientific observer as a distinguishing mark; and, while 
commonly rather below average height, the Benc-Israel are 
apt to be, the majority of them, thin and wiry in structure. 
On the other hand, plenty of examples occur of individuals 
tall of stature and of substantial build, and possessed of faces 
that are fairly rotund. As to complexion, it is right to sav 
that the Bene-Israel rank, as a rule, amongst the verv fairest 
of the Indian castes around them, with the exception only 
of the Parsees. In general, those whose avocations keep them 
employed in shops and houses and offices, largely free from 
expoMirejto tin* su.-i and beat, tend to become fairer than 
ior the most pr.it the women engaged in 

themselvesT to* those**of’ thSr i tllle * {iven , l, J' the Bene-Isrue! 

mixed origin, t,r num ber whom they recognke as of 
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domestic pursuits, and specially the infants, are „ . . 

P-ul,oriv fair. Those engaged i„ ^ 

men or women, tend to become f„ rt)l , ti|m . . T‘ ,tr 

rnlme. end often are hardly distinguishable frmn ,L 

nagneutura! classes around them. Sometimes, however 

Til" „n‘- r -T T" M ”• MKti " S !u out-of-the-way 
T Uage an mdtvtdual of the Bc„c-WI s „ e.vt«dinglv fair m 

“ | ,X 'n" “ 10 “ ,ke “ a, " ,ost to believe that'he mast 

he some I’crstan. recently arrived from tl.e midst of the fairest 
'■e nmaer,' P rsians in Persia itself. Paces oval in f!^ 
Hr! ' “mmooest „„„ 

f ’ • vo,m? "'<”"«»• l ’« ™et, contour of face remains less 

r*. . ‘Vr «* *»» up. Those.bold „,a e 

^7 t0n r« “* *• true Hebrew is to .re sought fo 

mtbe eye* than the shape of the nose, will be iotwjrfl 
hv.n that the Bene-Israel are almost without exception possessed 

bX “ re ' “ U<1 WhH ‘ “ rp 0fte “ i” tippeaiance 

Whether Tb». 1 o", from adititctuie with Indian blood can be 
"bbtly claimed by the Bcae-Israel is a more than doubtful 
question. While ready to express his views only with diffidence 
the writer Jesses that in Lis opinion.-and in hie opinl tZ 
confirmed by the best „i experience observers,_tL e theoryof 
enure absence o. ,ntenni.vtnre cannot possibly be ntaiutabed. 
■Appearances are decidedly against it. Moreover, historic^ 
considered, the thing is not likely. If the Wistwel are to hi 
held to have parted from the main body of their people in 
3ily limes as we tmagtne them to have done, the wonder will not 
shonhi have been some intermit^. £ 
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that there should hove been nn absence of it. All the sentiment 
that has "roan up around the matter in later times, partly as the 
prodnct of rabbinical teaching and legislation in regard toil, 
would bare been in earlier times unknown and nnfeit. The 
Israelite descent wuuld hare been considered to hare been suffi¬ 
ciently preserved through the father. Such a passage as Dent, 
xxi. 10-14, or such an example as that of Ruth the Moabitess, 
would have Iieen a far more true key to the principles of practice 
of ancient times than the later prescriptions of the Talma-l. Of 
one thing, howe.ver, we have no doubt in car minds at all—that 
for long periods past, probable from long centuries gone Itv, 
whether owing to the example of the Indian caste system 
around them, or front whatever reason, the Bene-Israel have 
been a self-contained oommunitt, •..tenuanring only amongst 
its own members, and mitbanning anti'classing as A'u/u Israel 
( = Black Israel) any that did other ’.use. 

The Cham of Coloured • etre'--' ij-mmnnitie s ft 
‘•Parity" of Jari: 

"Purity „f Mri-h Detreut" ? 

The point is one upon which the Bene-Tsrael themselves ,..„l 
very keenly indeed : and Dm more so because their co-religionisis 
of other Jewish conmmnhic he,,. „f, bw „ a pt without 
due investigation of the matter to buhl aloof fro,,, and 

to regard them as east under a cert-,in slur of religious 
d,sal;,l"y fro,,, a Jewish orthodox point of view, „„d this not 
merely on the ground of religious laxity, but also „„ the score 
of their mixed blood. Especially do the Benc-Israel resent 
a statement made the Bombay Gazetteer to the effect that 
the early Bene-Israel,te „m„ig ra „ts almost certainly married 


FnuTHEn E'.--,ototac.u. 


EfriUNS. 


Ill 

r“ h m,,Kn "t** country.* y lu , (! , c . ... , 

incontrovertible ? ’ •• purely 

The subject ,s one where much hns to he j.wcd nn „n 
reaches to ,, . v ^ " " - 

be»,des that of the Bene-Israel. It extent, f,, * ' i “ 

the community of Jews i„ Abyssinia b.' . l 1 ’ 1 "’ *° 

to .i,e jews „ f Verne,, r,vh„;„ d/ v , 

■; descendants of the original stock i J" 

Arabian proselytes” V i i -*«* • .tfee • 

JM.ij-u.ii and also it t in l.,-.., 

the Jews nf C'r i ■ . aieasuro 

jf Cochin, Mentioned it for,.,-,,' 

concerning whom Rabbi T»’jteUi F ~ ,1 > * ' T pageS ’ 
of one class have intermarried 

classes, of 0 sh cIiiss03 t> • hw :-, r ~.t e ^ er thn * 
l« «f mixed origin. ....... , -"e ' *® 

of apparently . „.,. :v , ™ s,st “ f r«eV ; tes 

remnant of J cw , ia , ’ S ' a \ “ t ' ,,|<:l » Si n ° ><*• the 

Je.cieh Chronicle f ^ 

Talmudic Virtca the ^ „,. re ^ ^ 

Jewish one*. 

There is no doubt that since the d„«„ t , 

"'“te or less throughout all ,I, e years of the” ChrisV 
(forthej'rinciph.s embodied ia the'Talmud held sway™™ 
,o„s,derab,e while befon, they were formulated into a written 
exisM amongst the Jew , 

women of the cuuntrv to a. m*,! , . rtfcinlv nuirryinif witH r 

fecial hiatoryrfSh^^SXLThf *tt2S 

century.* 16 JM “ d “ » ■— ■— * boat farm in the atxtn 
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to carnage unions with Gentiles than was the ease earlier. The 

Jew i n “ ° f Vcnice ’’ ™ ting 16S7 ' — that the 
forbL ‘ i r CrCOarSe " Ith “ *<>“»■> <■« . Jewess was 

e" 1 , •> em J* ^ (rreS ' lm0b1 -'- “ --tborit, of 
’ ' '->■ Wc nwd that the Jews of Ezra's 

own tune would have understood this con,maud to include all 
gentile women ; but ,t has doubtless been developed hv latter 
Talmudic and Rabbinic exposition to mean no less. 

The Pan's Sanhedrim on the Subject. 

S,1Ch * ^atitndinarian body as the Jews of the Paris 
Sanbeanm assembled bv the first Napoleon, whose primarv 
ami ,t was ,f possible to. ingratiate that Emperor, found it 
their wisdom to defer to this consensus of opinion amongst 
the Inter Jews. Napoleon, propounded to them the question; 

Can a Jewess marry a Christian and a Jew a Christian 
woman, or does the law allow the Jews to intermarrv onlv 
amongst themselves?” After replying that “The la,; doc's 
not say that a Jewess cannot marry a Christian, nor a Jew a 
Christian woman : „„r does it stale that the Jews can onlv 
m on Harry amongst themselves, ” and that “ the prohibition in 
general apphes only ,o nations in idolatry, etc.,” the assembly 

go on to state .‘We cannot dissemble that the op.. 0 f 

Ra h,,s against those marriages f between Christians and 
Tew.), and they urge as the reason that without both parties 
being Jewish in faith the religions ceremonies required by the 

' !!ln - C"**"'*** ihnmr of Life 


lil ral -T”, S* VahJIj ' Performed. * Thus, tar even the 
liberal-minded Paris Jewish Sanhedrim. Those who are 
acquainted with the generally-prevailing spirit 0 f severity 
owards Gentiles Unit tenderizes the rind, and Tow 
hat, m spue of modern efforts to make it speak otherwise, it 
Classes even Christians with idolaters, will not need many 

words to convince the,,, of how totally inadmissible the TalnJt 

would regard any approach to marriage with Gentiles „„ the 
part of J ews. 


/ndian .feme probably date bad- behind Ta/nmd.c times. 

Cut ill dealing with aucieut communities of Jews sticb 
as those now before ns, it is extra,.,ely doubtful whether re 
are n, touch with Talmudic times at all. So early did these 

ancient colonizers separate from the parent stock, and in time. 

Of such dim antiquity did they apparently first of .11 begin 
their journeys to, and form their settlements in, the lands of 

the.r adoption, that it is more than possible that they were un¬ 
influenced, at least till far later times, by Talmudic standards and 
codes of action altogether.f It j 8 perfectly dear Irom 

* Transactww! of the Pari* Sankeilrrj. wot* 154 155 iCT 
the discussion oa tills subject, one of the . Dnnn S 

Itis belief that nut -riage, CW.'tiliT„e forbM^^. 3“"! 

the assembly toe. usider that when Moses - 8 requester 

proacribed ktinan he gave „ tkeX,°i™of th^» V J<! 

fear and apprehension, leal bv the isihiMinn „r prohibition, fne 

consequently, ‘.he probability of seduction «tiH exiatfn^ : 
other nations the prohibition still existed likewise ”* AnoSerVThn 
said that ’• marriage is & religious act and h,,* Anot “ er *™kbi 
in wedlock, must te of the same religion." Id., pages l+kTtf 1 Uait ® < * 

the traditional rites and observances of tha S Bene-lii^T bear nf 

ongm in whatje cdls Mishnaic time., meaning thTSSe. hLSSL.?* 
preceding the Christian era, which nre m SX o* 3ji*5£‘b£'S& 
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sue], a pwage « Dent, «i. 10-14, what was permitted to 
Jews by the Law of old, so much so that even in Talmudic 
tmes, in spite of the tendency we have spoken of the part 
of modern Rabbinic Judaism to diecountennnee all such 
connections with Gentiles, the liberty has been felt too clear 
to be,spec,finally ignored, and so has bee* re-enforced as an 
affirmative precept in the famous » Six Hundred and Thirteen 
Precepts j while Josephus (Anti,. IV. viii. 2;t ) is less 
explicit as to the significance of the passage.f In the e-.se „f 
a marriage like that of Ruth the Moabites, with l,„n, u.c 

' purity of Jew,si, lineage was considered .. fully secured to 

the offspring through the father, 

* ™»ud. 

Of it Major Condcr. writing iu the Ounrtrr!,, </ , urin 2 tke i-nd century. 
Exploration Fund ( Jan., lim ), say/:— J s>tatemrMt " f the Palestine 

divi.W he i„t!, U l 1 "'=Law, a work 

Things, and Purifications J. including 61 traet« ? “it Holy 

5 R 24 tS?k 

remembrances of the earlier -tahl.in • , . ou ™ V taken fn*:n 

Ot Jewish practices, oSpathmsand , “ mve ,‘ l ,ts fa »- »n,l notice, 
the Sanhedrim sat '-- h « 

•See Precepts 632-5.14. 

the special]v ^interdicted race of th Tr * thc exce l»tion of 

intermarriage with foreigners was fullv'reMgat'-d' “ETl™”" 1 * 1 -'' ° f 
a foreigner marrying a woman of Israhl it ■, .V™ of 

that he should he a proselyte ami one „ 1 C endentlv required 
an Israelite; but in tile of m C e U e mlrr « 

It does not appear to have been neemsarif,. f ' ,rc >gn woman 

Srst have adopted the faith of Israel' \bthThe‘ 4 “* !l '-'‘ l,0 “ ld 
Moabites, who could never heeome , , Am "“ ,Qltes an d 

?*«( •H-'leh union, were therefore mml,“'*',1”' sw l “. ("»,'■ 
in the wife being the forei"iicr- bur , take place, except 

Kdomites, in the third Renerltion of pro°e!vti“* ?« : i’ tlaM al "l 
tated as a natnraliaod Israelite aiid^-n ',,11 m th ? n bcca,ne ''“’''‘i- 
(bee hurt's fjirtioiiary „f thc UibU, under Lading 
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sir&'iTr ™ 

before laltimdic pri* pies l,. lrt . r , . , 

varying experienc.. ,, 1,1 «■» 

Sr - ‘'““'"-e ti 

o,-,ozx:~rr:rr"s::*-r'‘ 

“ T, “’ITT - -. 

ia,I > Jews of Cochin sepius to be plain* v th* n - * 
of Uie antlior of ,. W « and 1m i, Dpl J‘”™ 

e,:;;:rrr s fro "’■™' 1, i ' ,io,is ** re 

, ‘ ~ 1 ' ? ‘!‘ r lw, " s first —-tted, habilitated in the 
rights and privilege, „f J e w s . 

iu thf Sli '' lUU ; OHti “ 03 blatters tell us that 

the case of such a community as thc Bene-Jsrael it la 
impossible not to suppose that there has taken place, at seme 

bM T T ’ “ and IsrneJitiah 

lood. lo lie non-expert ,t does not seem difficult to suppe™ 

that mere diflerence of colour may be explained a, due to^e 
accident of a long residence in a tropical climate, aa, for 
tostar.ee, -t m chiefly accounted for by Mr. Haeem Samuel 

of which we lmve'Xiwlmre^^^ ‘^e title 

°f Bat fits. (It is the phrase tnuulated in Pa. Af ' nta O i »‘ 

trars lo cta^,t.' , ) Cracow*, 1SS9. m * xU± 9 ' “ He ^al makttk 
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Md" E!£PertS °" thB ° ther han<i ' reSard b ° th Colou ’- 

of Lt fnt ' “ a '- ke teSt,fyln S » th « certain fact 

Ben wTr tUre ' At the ““ ,ime - does the 

" Py»°S»oa,, whatever it does bcaidea, testify 
to the undeniable Jewish exfpnftiA c * ^ 

to ,u « . extraction of its possessors, and 

to the presence of the Jewish stamina. One i s 
and again absolutely struck with snrprise at the 

of whS'onels e Un T ta , kaUe C ° nt ° Ur ° £ ““"^nance, 
t., b examp,es 

becansc th« • , arrest one s attention the more 

ar „ ' od: :r;° Mur -■»»*<«.,■ 

otherpeopie^l^:;"!::^^,-— " 

competent to take „p„ n „/ th „ . ... “ ° U f tlu " » re 

the one we have dealt with above; we etTllTo t ‘‘7“,°" “* 
nrged on either side Bet we „ , P ° wl,at ” 

connection with the point^vHitive ^d.ed 0 7 q " CSti °'' *" 

C which we cannot douht) that the °" tl,c s "FP<wition 

•och intermixtures as i j 7 ““ r!tfl,t ’ “ d lhat 

^Jsraelitecommnnities^lBen^r T" ** 

this experience ’ Have not ' n, ■ Btoc-Israel uniqne in 

- —■ in the 

--- - • ntnr its, however insensibly, 
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ntore or less ri/t Jewish communities m j„ in .s u r the world ■ 

Urn* must henr othnoli.jyt>ts on the ore i 

I , • u,e 0, * e !'<■"“• as much as on 

. ll "' lr erdiet is that it has ben so. If a 

Z . . ,ik " when we n,:; 

«nh a,„ do,.- 5m weiMg,. ■ !. parts „ f th(MvorlJ , 

comp -.ritive precision to mentally assign ,o 
-ht eregtonofthewchf fl ,,e which he has come, wL is 
, that ...,ahh, ns ,o do .a; fi it ollly of 

V™ 1 ' !' r '*■' tSa * s •« clim,l,ic inllueuce, hr the language 
s, oken that provtdes us with the data upon which we mentally 

htT if ’ ", 7 “ IS "'. S0Ble dC = TON d “° ,u *•* further 

• . “ oni knew It, centuries of residence in a 

particular country. hue. ...addition to the accidental inhuencw 
Ofchmate and changed habits of life, „ ut been without their 
deeper effects m aetnaliy modifying, however subtle, the 
. ewosh blood l,y occasional infiltrations from without, hereby 
tending yet further to impress a distinct local character on the 
example w** .study 

Tht dut.lim .Juthjnl by Ancient Jnrieb Criteria. 

The question, then, which so keenly and anxionslv exercises 
the minds or our friends of the Beae-Tsrael community st-ms 
to us in reality to hinge upon the consideration of what 
actually antetitntrn “purity” or “impurity” of Israelite descent. 
The question, we know, is regarded i.y the Jews a directly 
religious, „„d not a merely serial or ethnological one; and 
as a religions one we have tried to regard it. But if what we 
have drawn attention to above, as bemjr the »I,Ur Jewish view 
be correct, and the matter he proudly foreclosed by tlm 
universal Jewish custom of reckoutrjr descent through.the 
father only, then it appears to ns that f& question is at once 
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! ‘ S ,,aVl ' l,on ’" !*« i» *4*« . custom, 

n «:•> , ’! B “ rd *" Jma ,,f Aral,i “ *’<**. uithougb 

r. i >on uls .stated it as his opinion that when they establish- 

.““'.7 h - v ‘''’‘"I'n-i they imermi.ved Lv 

luiimnge ivitli the maidens ^ ^ m , , lro „. K . t 

iiilds Hint •• interim, triages Wit I, the m.tii... Of Arabia,' it is 
understood, bavo ^metised , ,„em f „ r 

hundred ywtrs. 0 

Tin- supposition that at email, times alliances, imitriuioukl 

“ ml ,u “- v lwv “ ?«»■« 1 ^,,.,, Israelite llud 

Kelilie Indian ivoiuen does not require us to »„p, BW e tlmt no 
Hebrew women came to these shores originally. On the 
'•outran, there is every reason to eouell.de tlmt early Israelitish 

iiiimigrants must burn inoluded wo. as well as men. Mr 

Hue,.,,, Samuel Keb.inkart Mould argue this, from tbe mere 
fart of the scrupulosity and jealousy evinced be tbe Bene-Isracl 

77. 1 li le custodianship of Israelite praetiees and oostoma. 

A large number of domestic usages alel raligimis customs 
bare descended amongst the Bene-Israel dating from time, 
""memorial, wind, are distinetly Hebrew b, origin, though 


some of tbem date a; aarently from pre-Talmn lie times : + and 

• Laud* of the «*fe, Vol. II. pow i UO "-— 

t -I .STOvA ot JftUory , , p 13 

-* time 

naneea of Errs and ^ebt-m-A "'l^. , o rdmg “ «•“ onU ' 

with them. l'b“ " ..ijf ■«*»•. nor intermarry 

destruction -f -l-e WaT-' "e- oT. 7? ° f De ?* ciu »“ “d Q < «1» 
of all the r. Ja ti if 1 ' '5 e . P;' v ‘leocc m their midat 

wav of maki’.o. S? ' 'A ? t “, r T“ 1 » Madmaic time., and their 
ancestors o ‘ "! t : frankincense, go to prove that the 

ceoturir' * '" ( V^ r ' U! Ui -" i httvc e°me to Iodia aboat two 

tSLf IS “ m ~ A &*»<* efthe Hietory of Bate- 


Itrtlrl. j . 13 

■ have thought 

S t-iuuci own word? : : 

of Kzru ts iinuossjon 
u '^rest rxk1** 'jI 


ody ,ght and fair to quote Mr. Haeem 
but 11 “ill be oliserved that tbe scope 
- earn regarded by a. in thia paper aa open 
•naerpretation, 
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of these the most jialous gmmliahs are the housewives of the 
Bene-Israei, who always keep their lu.sh.-mds up to the mark 
as to the seasons and customs to'la. -icorved, and as to the 

“’"'-L" ‘'T 0bse,T " nce - S,rel ‘ ««»»V and punctiliousness. 

Mr. Haeem Sanmel reasons, could never have been engrafted 
originally on alien women hy the male colonists unaided hut 
must have hceu handed ou hy, and copied from, the Israelitisl, 
women who eamej>rigi„ally with the early Hebrew settlers 
and who by their example and precept ‘ set’( so to speak) the 
practices since 

Conrlttjfton. 

'How greatly does the consideration or a subject like the 
above intensify in the heart of the Christian reader the desire 
that Israel may find the true Messiah, and in His New 
their tro * birthright and inalienable heritage 
---where r-vial distinctions avail litthv-wliere there is neither 
(-reek nor dew, circumcision nor uncircumcision. Barbarian 
bey h,an, bond nor free, hut the Messiah is all and in „U .» 
Ko kst must it arouse i„ his mind gratitude for the grace 
and truth which lias come by Jesus the Messiah, t and which 

'I”’" 5 '' 611 " ?° mr ™“bling mankind to rise above the 
delec.lt c- Standards temporarily permitted hy the Old Testa¬ 
ment to ma-. , n the days "C his moral enfeeblement, so tliat 

h bi. o", and Gods original design when He made man male 

and lcmalc(,.,. „s explained by implication in the New Testa 

rae.., pa,r,-o M man for one woman J) has been restored 

- rt r '“ S lJea ‘ th0 ° f tbe Christian’ 

«Col. iii. 11. “ - ---___- 

t A. John i. 17. 

» S. Matt. xix. 4-8 ; Gen, j. 27* v, 2 
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THE JEWS OF the BOMBAY PRESiDENCY. 

■ of Bomli^thirbyTr ttfer‘ K ‘J?‘ ! ‘«* President 

Ifltion of India is Incateil " por,,0, ■ of pc 

1 ; Bnbsh Territory, Presidency Proper ... 9f+ll 

S. Pcndotory States... "• 428 

•t. Aden .. .. - DM 

. — 3,059 

j T Total... 13,919 

th, Jewish ,wpX,W^ if ires 

the tensus enumerations of l88I . 18! „ „ uJ * 

_^ nIIU ’ district. — 

Bombay City ~ -^7—7-___ 

Ahmedabml... *** *^-1 5,021 5 357 

£“ini ... ...■ ;;; -j --‘t -w ' S3e 

Pancli -Mahals ... '"j £ $ 12 

Broach ... ’* .! 7 ... £ 

Snrat ... .1 28 ii* 

Than# ... ”* *" * •! 61 . 

Ivolaha ... ^ *’* **'j ^ ‘^92 j 88(1 ;.{j^ 

Batna^iri ... **" j ~’P '9 j 2,422 •> ->i;o 

Kanara ... *•■1 1 j ... ’ .> 

Klininlcsh ... 7 *** *’* -•[* 12 

Jfiisik ... ’ . #8 99 j 127 

A!mu‘dnn£tir ” ”* B-l 108 100 

Poona ... **', Cm 8!) 20 

Sliolanur ... . Cl 9 930 jjJ, 

Sutnra ... ^ “* - 94 L >0 5 

Belganm ... " . -1 82 00 

Dlmnvar . . .| 89 * ... 3 

Bijapur ... —I 18 27 106 

“ ”7 - -— -- ■••”911 9,429 9 1 * j - 

* iae fact that n certain »!■*.* 1. " ------- 

• 10*. »U SO,.mimes sll0w „ nmrif .,. r 


2. Siyn. The Jewish population of Sind, it may W not¬ 
ed la mainly concentrated in tl.o eity of Kamchi. The following 
aide gives the Jewish population of each District according to 
the census enumerations „f 1881, 1801 and respectively 


Xante of District. 

1881. 

18)1. j 

1901. 

Karachi ... 

Hyderabad 

Shikarjmr 

Thar ami Piirkar ... **] 

Ljijmt Sind Frontier. 

JOG 

31 

9 

4 j 

il 

147 

32 

27 

4 

I 

381 

10 

31 

G 

Total 

153 

210 

428 


*• A,,E - V —The numhers of the Jews of Aden according 
to the Government Census of 1901 are as follows:— 


Aden Munu'tjmlitv ... 
Ho. Cun ton men t 
Perim Island 
Slit'kli Osman Stihnrli... 


2910 

.82 

9 

108 


Total, Aden,* ... 2,059 


i. Fecoatoiiv States— The following Table gives the 
Jewish population of each State in 1881, 1891 an d 19Q1, respeo- 
tivdv. It will he observed that the Janjira and Bhor States cun- 


of Jews present at one census while at a future one they are abaent 
maj sometimes be accounted for by the fin* that the JewrieS 

B<;u-Israelite soldier# m a regiment, wliich, at the time of one 
censor, W14 Btauoned at one place, and, at the time of another* 
was removed elsewhere. ' 
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tain tile largest numbers of Jews in tliis Table Tbcv nr I i 

contiguous to the Kolaba District which i- <■ " '“" h 

liome oftbcBcnoIsn.nl •’ “ is the original historic 

inhabiting ™ «< «.e Jewish pop„Mi„„ 

of Kolaba. b<! ‘ ak “ “ s »“ lesion of thai 


^anie of Stare. 

Catch 

Palniipiir 

Mahi Kintju * *“ '** ~ 

Khthihn-ur ... ’** 

RtMva Kan ilia* 

Surat Agency 
Janjira 

Satara Ag.-ncv, Blior'state**" 
Kolhapur ^ ( other Jaghirs ). 
Southern Mnriitha Jagiiirs } 



Joel mg ,| 10 Ia st J 1 llm Bcnc-Jsrael are found 
Presidency, outside of the t *v or T 1 ,7 I "’ rt, °" uf *>« Bombuv 
outioii different " V* ^ ‘V” tWir 

Bomkny City:— . U or ^ Il *»*eipul districts of the 


Kolaba District 











► « r AU! 



C»Kbd Middle 

< ,, ( Lower 

) Southern 

ft,” Northern 

\ Esplanade 

(Mnndvi 
B < ^ lu ckIa 
f f njarklisidi... 

( Bongri 
f Market 
\ MJioMtnJno 
1J Fanaswildi ... 
j Blmlesliwar... 

/ Kliaratalao ... 

\ Kiiumbarwnda ! 


1MJ7 J 1,2-7 
j 


Bombay City .—(Continued.) 


City Wards. 

| 1881 

1801 

j 11101 


Khetwiidi. 

41 

18 

21 


j Cirg’aon ... . 


D 

Challpati . 

10 

- 



■\\ alkrsliwar . 

17 

30 

27 


Malialaxiui ... 


18 

17 


Maaajrann. 

Tarwadi . 

1 

47 

37 

3i;;i 

43 

464 


iml Xatqiada . 

004 

303 

406 


Kuiuatipunt 

123 


62 


Turdeo . 

os 

134 

41 


Uyculla . 

107 

1*30 

381 


11st Nagpadn . 

296 

452 

374 


Pand . 

27 

87 

1 

76 

F 

Sl.iwri ... . 



si,.,.. ;; 

11 

10 

25 

f*. | Mniiiui 

^ \ Worlee . 

8 

25 

6 

286 

34 

469 

Harbour, Docks, Railways, &e ... 

<; 

... 

34 

■ _ 

lotal ... 

3,321 

5,021 

«i,3od 


Comparative Table of the Jewish Population of the City 
at tie fcve different census enumerations of 1864, 
1872, 1881, 1891 and 11)01. 


1864. 

! 1872. j 

1 i 

| 1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

2872 

! 

2669 

i 

| 3321 

5021 

5357 
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THE JEWISH URBAN POPULATION OF INDIA 

otheiw of their 

cities and towns. I flat t “ y . for t '““ffregating in 

population of India will bn found to ind/e ‘ 1,e t . nrb ‘! n •' f "' ish 
p f >y fo the larger portion of fl.« i m wl,erC{lb °uts 

be cla?uied that the following list is a cnmn? f Ifc caunot 

with usually no effort has been mad“ i“ * toln 1 d’ 4 ‘° * H '» in 
which Jews exist bat by twos and thLi J ">clnde towns i n 
stnd’ed in connection with the 10.1 l ’ n ^| ost detail has been 
the Iiene-Israel are found h ™ '1 n D " M ' torale ' 1" which 
list, the provincial SnsT"^./^^ In *" C 
(in the case of the Kolaba DistnVt i . thl f k t - T .P c ' an <l 
Districts ( Collcctorates ) bv italics Jt j 4 1 'f ^'^ a,ls or 
in order to save confusion,' tlmt where tl ' b ° ” U to “““ion, 
in this list and in another list ^ " ;L ”« oarae a PP«irs 
population attached to it the „!l 1 fi Knres of Jewish 

* that in the one case the nm,? ' 0 " be f °™d «> 

Snb-Division) and in the other Z to?? 8565 a TaI " ka (or 
the whole Taluka takZ its 7 „, 1 % Cl '' rf t .°''' n of tllat Tahik.n, 
Thus, Alihdg in the listen p„„ 5 ; JT ,ts Principal town. 

In the list now given it is ihe , ' ,ame of a Taluka. 

Taluka. In thinner case , th ° town of that 

as (26; in the latter it is shown as KM. 1 "' 5 " IlopuIatIon %>wcs 


A ames of towns. 

Bengal. 

Calcutta and Suburbs ... 

Bombay (Presidency Proper). 

Bombay City and Cantonment. 

Ahnedribdd, 

Ahmediilijui 

Du. Cantonment.,, 


Jewish 

Population, Population 
_ 1901 . 


Xnines of towns. 

Jewish 

Population. 

lK'Jl. 

Jewish 

Population, 

1901. 

Prantej ... 

Id 

* 

Surat. 



•Surat City and Cantonment ... 

36 

6 

Thrill it. 



I’aiijra ti> „ ... ... 

25 

8 

'lliaiiu ... ... ... ... 

209 

180 

Kalyan ... 

7 

13 

Kurlu.. 

124 

93 

Kohtba. 



Pam el. 

SOI 

185 

Pen. 

182 

- 156 

Kevdanda. 

192 

76 

Ai. ,l >iig ... . ... ... 

90 

104 

Ch.r.ll . 

50 

56 

Uohe-Aslitanii ... 

199 

168 

A ha mhush. 



.lal^aon ... ... ... ... 

33 

6 

Bhusaval. 

(12 

81 

Xri.dk. 



Xus ik . 

4 

13 

Igatpuri... ... ... ... 

98 

52 

Ahmethutgar. 



Almiednngar City 

30 

13 

Puonn. 



Poona Citv Municipality. 

586 

483 

Do. Cantonment ... ... 

154 

124 

Do. Suburban Municipal!iv ... 

47 ' 

62 

Kirkee Cantonment 

47 

95 

Louavla ... 

60 

41 

Dhrirtcrir. 



Hubli. 

16 

51 : 

Dharwiir . ... ... 

5 

40 



1 . 


Names of towns. 
Bombay (Sind). 


Jewish Jewish 
Population, Population, 

1891. i iyoi. 


Bombay (Aden). 

Aden and Catonmcnt. 

Burma 

Mandalay and Cantonment. 

Rangoon and Port... ... 


Xaypur and Cantonment ... 


Kampti (Cantonment)... ” 

Baipur and Cantonment ... 

-St 

10 

Khandwa and do 

21 

27 

Madras Presidency. 

Madras ami Fort 


Coeliin ( Britisli) 

4 

27 

Quetta, &c. 

Qaetta and Cantonment... 


Eoralai and do 

16 

fruutories. 

Cochin and Travancore States. 
Mattanel.cry ( « Jew Town ” ) ... 
Ernaktilam. 

4G8 

Ohennnm. 

427 

i’arur 

... 

Malah .. 


Bombay States. 

Rajkot and Civil Station. j 

29 

Bhuj ami Cantonment ... * j 

Wsulhwan mid Civil Station 

47 

•H I 


Jews of Cochin, the Holy Tongue is at times actually spoken, 
especially on Sabbaths and other sacred days. 


APPENDIX VI. 


NOTES. 

In regard to suggestion of the po-sible connection of the 
name Feast of Door-closing/ ( Ddriiii if hi Sou), used by 
Belie-Israel to designate the Past of die Day of Atonement, 
with the Prayer “ X ryeIt ” for the *• Ch sing of tlie Doors'* in 
the modern Jewish Pravcr-hook, whit i in our foot-note to 
page 85 we have attributed to Mr. Haim S. Kehimkar, we 
should remark that the suggestion is one first made by the 
author of Eben Saphir, to whose pages for fuller remark we 
refer the reader. 


APPENDIX TIL 

LITERATURE DEALING WITH THE 
JEWS OF INDIA. 

1. The Bene-lsrael. 

Dr. John Wilsou, /Mint* of the Bihl- , Vol. II pp. 607—678 
( Edinburgh, 1847). Also, Pamphlet, The Beui-I'gruel of Bombay: 
,lw Appeal for their Christian Education. (Second Ed. Edin¬ 
burgh, 1865).—Haim Samuel Kehimkar, Sketch of the History 
of the lieni-hra<■! ami an Appeal for their Education. ^ Bombay, 
about 1855.)—The late Sir James Campbell, Bombay Guzet- 
t, er, Vol. XVII1, ( Poona ) pp. 500-5 SJO. Vol. XI, ( Kolaba ) 
pp. 85, 80; 421, 422 ( Bombuy 1^83-5 ).—Dr. Buchanan, 
Christian llesearch**, p.235 (London,. 1819).—Rabbi David 
D'Beth Hillcl, Travel*, pp. 138-185. ( Madras 3882.)—J. J, 
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Encyclopedia, under bending “ llene-lsrael," &e .—Jnrith lh.ee- 

«M34 wVr ' 8, 1>P; 19C-302. Do. for 1904-5, pp. 
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2 . The Jews of Malabar. 

xJn^T n r C Y l S ia \ lieemrrh ^ nth Ed. ( London, 1810) 
Hamilton, A Xe,r Account of the East In- 

lork and London, 1905.)—Dr. A. C Burnell Th.n ■ , 
Settlement Deed of the Je.r.ll, Cohn,, at Xf'rTr" 

Avtiijuarii. Vol. Ill ( Dec. 1S74 ) ™. kH i ™ «"> {» *"* 
Menoi, ran Cochin Cenm. It, -port, 1901. nm ID-08 _ S.™ 

uta Menon, in the Cochin CeJ.t, It, 1891, n , (ll-C'l-t 
???“"' ty 1 '!" T‘"rancore Cento* It, port 1891. , , ;;04_'sb<l ' ’ 

I ldore Harm, .htcieh Year Pool- for 1902-3, 1 %-d,sZ 

1 r : I rniieis Day, The I.,,,,,/ „/•/*, Pern,, mb ( MmV-w 18(ii V 

pT.r/T :i4 V V V" il V 

1885.—Logo i, Mww,,1 of J/, V(ll y'fV. 

S 1 ; « ?-•, nf -W. 

- ■ - - ID 131-10.. ( Edinburgh and London, 1892 ) —Collin. 

.1 hmonnry Enterpriee f„ the Ea,t. , 45-V. rrV 

18,3).—White-house, Ilieloricul Xotke* of Cochin, pp. 



